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PHRENOLOGY APPLIED TO 
ay / PRACTICAL EDUCATION, 


NUMBER Ill, 

Perhaps no faculty is more influential in 
the human mind than that of Approativs- 
yess. Its effects on feeling and character are 
immense. To the majority of mankind in civ- 
ilized countries, the love of praise is the 
weak point, “the blind side.” Perhaps we 
ought to say that it is also the strong point, 
as it is an element in ambition which fires 
alike the merchant, the mechanic, the farmer, 
the artisan, the lawyer, the physician, the 
poet, the author, the orator, the devotee of 
fashion, and even the ministers of religion, to 
excel, and to quaff the unctiou of praise from 
the breath of popular favor. The error of so- 
ciety in respect to this faculty, arises from its 
predominant activity, and preverted energy. 
While man lives in society he should regard 
opinions and desire the favorable estimation of 








those around him. To gain the good wiil of 
society, we should aim to please. Not only is it 
necessary to be virtuous in fact, but we are 
in duty bound to appear so, and to make our 
actions and character palatable and accepta- 
ble to community. This faculty leads us to 
labor thus to make ourselves agreeable to, 
and popular with, society. ApproBative- 
yess, like ALImENTIVENESS, has been grossly 
abused by education—by the force of cus- 
tom. While it exists in proper strength and 
in harmony with the other faculties—while 
it is directed to proper objects, its manifesta- 
tions are pleasurable to its possessor, and pro- 
ductive of virtue and good order. But as it 
now exists in predominant strength and fe- 
vered activity, it makes a majority of man- 
kind slaves to perverted public sentiment—to 
a false standard of fashion—to fashion, right 
or wrong. The insatiable thirst to see and 
obtain a new fashion, and to be first in it, 
occupies the attention of the wealthy class, 
while the laboring million greedily struggle 
to ape the fully of the rich in following in 
their wake. 

We would not crush this faculty, but al- 
low it such development, in connection with 
all the other powers, as that it may blend 
with them in shading up the true picture of 
character. We would have it trained to act 
in obedience to the judgment and moral sense, 
and seek that approval which they will sanc- 
tion ;—then it is, that it becomes an aid to 
virtue, and a powerful arbiter of morality and 
public order. 

Perhaps greater errors do not exist in res- 
pect to the training of any faculty than are 





daily practiced in almost every family, upon 
Approsativeness. It is inflamed in a thou- 
sand ways. Is it large in the head of a little 
girl, and is she withal beautiful and interest- 
ing? Every person who is brought in con- 
tact with her, speaks of her beauty in her pre- 
sence, praises her good looks and pretty dress ; 
all she says and does is repeated and applaud- 
ed in her hearing, which cause makes her 
vain as a peacock—she becomes morbidly 
sensitive to applause, and imbibes it and lives 
upon it as she does the air she breathes. 
Send her to school gaily attired, and her good 
looks attract the attention and awaken the 
partiality of both teachers and fellow pupils ; 
she becomes a pet and favorite of all—her 
selfishness is regarded as smartness, and 
therefore it is indulged and tolerated—if she 
be too much elated with attentions to study, 
and therefore neglects her lessons, the teacher 
overlooks it—it certainly won't do to reprove 
such a pretty girl, and she is as sensitive to 
censure as to praise—she is popular without 
effort and caressed without deserving it. She 
may be wayward and vicious, sour and crab- 
bed in disposition, and prettiness excuses her 
faults—or a little flattery on the part of oth- 
ers smoothes her countenance and restores it 
to smiles. When she goes into society, she 
meets with flattery—seeks it, works for it— 
lives upon it—may be rude, fretful, and im- 
polite, yet her beauty palliates defects and 
captivates admiring associates. She goes to 
church, but her fevered APPROBATIVENESS 
makes her more attentive to the admiration 
of all observers, and more solicitous to dis- 
play gaudy dress and sparkling eyes than to 
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attend to the true object of worship; and 
thus, careless of social culture, she curbs not 
her selfish propensities, and fails to become 
truly polite and attentive to the wants and 
happiness of others—at school, equally indif- 
ferent to intellectual culture, she is shallow 
and barren in education—in morals, defective, 
because she has been praised and caressed 
without deserving it; and popular, without 
the exercise of moral feeling. 

If such a girl, so trained, becomes as a 
woman, selfish, fretful, peevish, ignorant, de- 
ceitful, hypocritical, vain and wanting in the 
nobler virtues of a wife and mother, who will 
be surprised? Who would not be surprised if 
the reverse were true ? 

Take another case. Suppose a little girl, 
with a plain face, not calculated to attract at- 
tention or win admiration. She never hears 
her mother say that she is beautiful; is not 
tricked out with showy dress ; is not flattered 
at school, and has nothing to do but to stu- 
dy—if she desires to gratify her ambition, 
she sees no way to do it, but excellence as a 
scholar and amiability of disposition. She 
goes into society, and, not being “ the observ- 
ed of all observers,” is not inflamed by vanity. 
To make herself acceptable, she must culti- 
vate and exemplify the amiable virtues. At 
church, she is attentive to moral and religious 
instruction ; at home industrious and domes- 
tic, and thereby becomes in character all that 
a woman ought to be; and all because Ap- 
PROBATIVENESS did not absorb or overpower 
all the other faculties, and thereby warp and 
derange her whole character. 

No faculty makes one so much a slave as 
this. When excessively strong and active, 
it pervades every thuught—tinges every emo- 
tion, and modifies every action; gives a fe- 
verish susceptibility, and make its possessor 
keenly alive to all that effects the reputation, 
and eager to gain praise and popularity. 
Like ALimenTIVENEsS, this organ is enlarged 
by the food it feeds upon, and like that, becomes 
more and more a ruling element in proportion 
as one’s habits are calculated to excite it. 

Parents should never let this element in 
their children sleep, nor should they allow it 
to be lashed into absorbing wakefulness—like 
the fire on the hearth, itshould be kept burn- 
ing—but not, like the conflagration, obtain 
the mastery and consume all. 

Avrrosativeness should not be made the 
sole nucleus of domestic influence. Indiseri- 
minate praise or censure is the only mode of 
influence brought to bear upon the conduct 





of the young, by the majority of parents and 


teachers, and the result is, this is the only 
conscience the child has, or at least one would 
suppose so, by the mode of treatment ad- 
dressed to her character. That which gains 
praise to her it is right; whatever brings censure 
and disgrace is wrong. Vice and irregularities 
which can be concealed from public know- 
ledge, are engaged in with greediness, and 
the sin consists merely in being found out— 
and virtue is only such, because it may win 
applause. Such minds, thus trained, are like 
a weathercock veering to the breeze of public 
sentiment, just or unjust, yielding with equal 
facility to popular ideas, whether based on 
truth or error. In governing such minds, 
constant care should be taken to appeal to 
Conscrentiousness ; to the right and wrong 
in principle ; to the reasoning faculties, and 
the fitness of things. Let them be trained to 
feel and know that no praise has value unless 
sanctioned by the abstract principles of rea- 
son, righteousness and truth. 

But the grand trouble is, that those who 
have Appropativenesss large, and therefore 
feel that this furnishes the strongest hold on 
character, employ flattery almost exclusively 
as a means of influence. Their children in- 
heriting, from such parents, a strong suscepti- 
bility to praise, eagerly quaff the flood of flat- 
tery and become excessively vain. Thus, 
those who employ this element most, have 
children who should receive the least of its 
influence ; and those children who inherit but 
little, and require in their training a large de- 
gree of encouragement, are in a situation to 
receive too little. Now, it requires know- 
ledge of the philosophy of the mental facul- 
ties, to mete out to children, with such diver- 
sity of development, the proper kind of train- 
ing. We must not conduct towards them 
always according to our feelings, but be guid- 
ed by the philosophy of mental organization, 
as applied to their peculiar developments. 
The key to the knowledge of human cha- 
racter is found in Phrenology, and this know- 
ledge applied to practical education, and to 
the development of the real motives of action, 
constitutes the grand lever of human im- 
provement and durable progress. 

Parents may labor earnestly for the proper 
training of their children without Phrenology 
to guide their course, but they “daub with 
untempered mortar,” and find their best ef- 
forts unequal to the high responsibility. 
Without a true philosophy of mind, educa- 
tion is mere guess-work and quackery. 











: DR. SPURZHEIM. 


In the life and character of the lamented Spurz- 

im, we are at a loss which most to admire, the 
calm, clear, philosophic grasp of his intellect—the 
patient, self-sacrificing devotion of his life, for the 
benefit of science and of man—or the purity, ele- 
vation, and amiability of his disposition, exempli- 
fying, practically, the virtues inculeated by the 
Prince of Peace, in a life of universal urbanity and 
kindness to all—especially towards those, who, for 
the truth’s sake reviled him, for “he reviled not 
again.” 

He was a co-worker with Gall, and their lives 
and labors are blended like warp and woof. When 
the name of one is spoken it suggests the other ; 
and, like those of Castor and Pollux, they are seldom 
spoken separately. They are interlaced in the true 
philosophy of mind, and will go down the stream 
of time together, and be co-equally revered while 
the study of mind shall be valued, and talent and 
worth are prized by mankind. 

John Gasper Spurzheim was born December 31, 
1776, at Longwich, on the river Mozelle, a branch of 
the Rhine, within the bounds of the Prussian Em- 
pire, near the borders of France. His father was 
an agriculturist, and was a man of considerable 
standing in society. The son acquired the rudi- 
ments of Latin and Greek in his native village, and 
obtained a thorough collegiate education at the 
University of Treves, seven miles from the place 
of his nativity, which he entered in 1791, in the 
fifteenth year of his age. Being intended by his 
parents for the clerical profession, he entered upon 
the study of Divinity and Philosophy, of both of 
which branches he became a profound master. 

On leaving the university, Spurzheim repaired to 
Vienna, was received into the family of Count 
Spangen, who entrusted to him the education of his 
sons. At that time, Dr. Gall was an eminent 
physician in Vienna, and had under his charge 
many of the hospitals and other public institutions 
requiring medical superintendence. His own house 
was open to all who desired information respect 
his new discoveries. Spurzheim became deeply in- 
terested in Dr. Gall’s discoveries, and commenced 
to attend his lectures in 1799. He had made con- 
siderable advancement in medical studies, and 
having become well acquainted with Gall’s views 
on the anatomy and functions of the brain, he was 
associated with him as his assistant, and took 
special charge of the anatomical department; and 
in their public and private demonstrations, he al- 
ways made the dissections, and Gall explained them 
to the students. Spurzheim was thus early schooled 
under one of the best anatomist and physiologists 
of that or any age, and afterwards made many dis- 
coveries in the anatomy of the brain, as well as 
other important improvements, to which Dr. Gall 
was greatly indebted for his success, nor was he 
too proud or too selfish to acknowledge it. 

In 1802, the bigoted and tyranical goverment of 
Austria showed itself unworthy the brilliant lights 
in its midst, by prohibiting their lectures. For 
three years they remained in Vienna, remonstrating 
against the edict, but finding their effort unavailing, 
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that there was no longer any hope of propagating 
the new discoveries in Austria, determined to 
leave the empire. 

In 1805, they left Vienna for Berlin, where they 
repeated their anatomical demonstrations, in the 
presence of the medical professors and numerous 
auditors. Learned men were so much interested in 
the new philosophy of the brain, that outlines of 
it were published by Professor Bischoff, Dr. Kno- 
blanch, Mr. Blode, and Professors Reil and Loder, 
of Halle. To show the opinion of these learned 
men on the subject of their discoveries, we quote 
Professor Bischoff's statement relative to the cele- 
brated Reil and Loder :"—* The worthy Reil,” says 
he, “ who, as as profound anatomist, and a judicious 
physiologist, stands in no need of my commendation, 
has declared, that he has found more in the dissec- 
tions of the brain, performed by Gall, than he had 
conceived it possible for a man to discover in his 
whole life time! Loder, also, who certainly does 
not yield the palm to any living anatomist, says, in 
a letter to Professor Hufeland, ‘now that Gall has 
been to Halle, and I have had an opportunity not 
only of being present at his lectures, but of dissecting, 
along with him, nine human brains, and fourteeen 
brains of animals, I consider myself qualified to 
give au opinion regarding his doctrines. The dis- 
courses of Gall, on the anatomy of the brain, are of 
the highest importance—these, alone, would be suf- 
ficient to render the name of Gall immortal ; they 
are the most important that have been made in 
anatomy, since the discovery of the system of the 
absorbent vessels. The unfolding of the brain is 
an excellent thing. What have we not to expect 
from it, as well as the ulterior discoveries to which 
it opens the way. Iam ashamed and angry with 
myself for having, like the rest, during thirty years, 
sliced down hundreds of brains as we cut a cheese, 
and for having missed seeing the forest on account 
of the great number of trees which it contained. 
But it serves no purpose to distress one’s self, or 
to be ashamed. The better way is to lend an ear 
to truth, and to learn what we do not know. I ac- 
knowledge, with Reil, that I have found in Gall 
more than I believed it possible for a man to dis- 
cover in his life-time.’” 

Such were the influences produced by their la- 
bors, on their way from the capital of tyranical and 
bigoted Austria, to Paris, where they arrived in the 
fall of 1807, and the succeeding winter, Dr. Gall, 
assisted by Spurzheim, delivered several courses of 
lectures and demonstrations in Paris, producing a 
profound impression on the minds of the Parisians, 
In May, 1808, they presented a joint memoir on the 
anatomy of the brain, containing an elaborate ex- 
position of their discoveries to the French Institute. 
This was referred, by the institute, to a committee 
of five, with the celebrated Cuvier as the chairman. 
For the reasons stated in our sketch of Dr. Gall, in 
the last number, although their report favored Gall 
and Spurzheim in some respects, was unjust in 
others. The following year, Gall and Spurz- 
heim published an extended and critical re- 
ply to this report vindicating their claims to origi- 
nality, the utility of their discoveries, and the truth 
of their demonstrations, with so much vigor and 





perspicuity that no answer toit was ever attempted 
on the part of the institution. 

To show the tendency of some eminent anatomists 
to oppose the inroads of the German Doctors, upon 
their preconceived opinions, we quote a characteris- 
tic instance in the case of Dr. Vimont, an eminent 
French anatomist, who commenced his labors with 
the express purpose of refuting the doctrines of 
Gall and Spurzheim. After immense exertions he 
was obliged to declare himself a Phrenologist, by 
the force of the very facts which he had collected 
to overthrow the science. It is stated that he had 
two thousand facts, more than twelve hundred 
skulls sawed open, wax casts of fifty brains, and 
three hundred designs, drawn out with the greatest 
accuracy. He worked with indefatigable industry 
during six years, and expended upwards of twelve 
thousand francs in procuring his specimens. Dr. 
Vimont, after all this labor to disprove the science, 
wrote a large work on Comparative Phrenology, in 
which, after speaking of the works of Gall, expres 
ses his opinion of him thus :—*I saw that I had 
made acquaintance with a man removed above his 
fellow men; one of those whom envy is always 
eager to thrust aside from the position to which 
they are called by their genius, and against whom 
she employes the weapons of cowardice and hy- 
pocricy. The indifference which I at first entertain- 
ed for his writings, was soon converted into a feel- 
ing of profound veneration.” 

After having labored with Dr. Gall in getting out 
two volumes of their great work on the “ Anatomy 
and Physiology of the Nervous = in general, 
and of the Brain in Particular,” Spurzheim, in 1813, 
separated from Dr. Gall, and they ever afterwards 
prosecuted their labors separately. Spurzheim 
visited Vienna, and in March 1814 he arrived in 
London, and*soon delivered in that city his first 
course of lectures. About this time Dr. Spurz- 
heim published his work on “ Physiognomy, in con- 
nection with Phrenology,” and also his “ Observa- 
tions on Insanity.” The first of these works was 
most virulently assailed inthe forty-ninth number 
of the Edinburgh Review, by Dr. John Gordon, who 
applied to the doctrine which it expounded, the 
epithets of “Trash,” “dispicable trumpery,” “a 
collection of mere absurdities, without truth, con- 
nection, and consistency,” and “a piece of thorough 
quackery, from beginning to end.” 

Spurzheim intended to visit the Scottish Athens, 
but t#¥ article confirmed his resolution to do so, 
and probably hastened its execution. He procured 
but one letter of introduction for that city, and 
that one was to the author of the vituperating 
essay. He visited him and obtained permission to 
dissect a brain in his presence, and, as the author 
himself was a lecturer on anatomy, the dissection 
took place in his lecture-room. The room was as 
full as it could be by reserving every alternate seat, 
that Dr. Spurzheim could carry around the brain to 
every spectator. Then with the Hdinburgh Review 
in one hand and a brain in the other, he manfully 
opposed fact and demonstration to assertion. Many 
saw, or thought they saw fibres—there sat the 
writer of the article, still believing, or hugging his 
assertions in the Review, but the sharp sighted and 





learned audience believed the anatomist ; and that 
day won over near five hundred Witnesses to the 
Jibrous structure of the white substance of the 
brain, while it drew off a large portion of the ad- 
miring pupils from Dr. Gordon’s lectures, 

Thus aided by success, on his entrance into Scot- 
land, Dr. Spurzheim opened a course of lectures, on 
the anatomy and functions of the brain, and its 
connection with the mind. He thus created a focal 
center, from which Phrenology has been dissemi- 
nated throughout Britain. Men of the clearest 
philosophical minds, and many of profound and 
varied learning, listened to his teachings with un- 
affected admiration, and became thorough converts 
to his doctrines, among whom George Combe may 
be named, whose character and writings will be re- 


‘ vered and treasured by coming geverations, when 


Gordon, and other opposers of truth, will be for- 
gotten, or remembered only to be pitied or de- 
spised. 

Dr. Spurzheim remained three years, at this 
time, in Great Britain, and visited many of the 
large towns in Scotland, Ireland, and England, and 
delivered lectures in the cities of Bath, Bristol, 
Cork, Dublin, Liverpool, Edinburgh, and London. 
His doctrines aroused the conservative to a state of 
feverish alarm, at the bold innovation upon their 
time-honored dogmas, and called forth some of the 
most bitter and vituperative attacks that ever dis- 
graced the pages of a review. Dr. Spurzheim was 
induced to publish a reply to these objections, in 
which he completely exposed the ignorance, the 
sophistry, and reckless presumption of these critics. 
Such was its candor and ability, that it commanded 
the admiration of all unbiased minds, and even the 
respect of his opponents. It is worthy of remark, 
that Phrenology was not put forth to the world by 
adventurous speculators and charlatans, who had 
nothing of reputation to lcse, and who might, by 
astonishing the credulous, gain notoriety, and fleece 
their dupes to enrich themselves—but it was dis- 
covered and promulyated by profound thinkers, 
patient philosophers, eminent anatomists—men of 
established reputation and learning, and those who 
had, in their profession, character and attainments, 
a sure guarantee of honor, wealth, and distinction. 
They were men capable of meeting the objections 
of the most learned and philosophical on their own 
ground, and refuting them by an appeal to nature 
and truth. 


In 1817, Spurzheim returned to London and de- 
livered a second course of lectures, and became a 
licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians in that 
city. In July, of this year, he returned to Paris 
and married a widow, Madame Perier, and so at- 
tached were her relatives to this amiable man, that 
they induced him to make that city his home, The 
press of France, at this time, was comparatively 
free, and the progress of truth was not openly op- © 
posed by the goverment. He delivered his lectures 
to very large and intelligent audiences, and was 
prosperous and happy. Mrs. Spurzheim had three 
daughters before her second marriage. Dr. Spurz- 
heim never had any children of his own. His wife 
was a woman of tender attachment, true humility, 
and conscious power of mind, which excited at once 
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respett, affection, and confidence. She entered fully 
into her husbaads pursuits, and aided him by her 
uncommon skill in drawing. She was, also, an adept 
in Phrenology, which, with her affectionate sympa- 
thy, made her one of the most desirable compan- 
ions for him, and to her he was devotedly attached. 

While residing in Paris, Dr. Spurzheim published 
several works in the French language—one on In- 
sanity, one on Education, and one on Phrenology. 
The French Goverment, in its consummate wisdom, 
had prohibited the delivery of all lectures, without 
its special permission. Dr. Spurzheim determined 
to revisit England, and, as an additional inducement, 
a Phrenological Society had been formed in Lon- 
don, of which Dr. Elliotson, one of the most dis- 
tinguished physicians of Great Britain, was Presi- 
dent. He arrived in London in March, 1825, and 
commenced two courses of lectures in different 
parts of the city. Puplic opinion had materially 
changed since his former visit; and several of the 
leading papers spoke very favorably of his labors. 
The Medico-Chirurgical Review of April, 1825, al- 
luded to the subject of Phrenology as follows :— 
“ While we award the meed of praise to our own 
countrymen, we must not be insensible to the ge- 
nius, talents, and acquirements of an illustrious 
foreigner, who, after an absence of more than ten 
years, has again appeared among us. Every body 
knows the illiberal treatment which Dr. Spurzheim 
received in the ‘ intelletual city,’ when last in these 
islands. Time has worked a wonderful change in 
his favor. He has been hailed in this metropolis 
with distinguished marks of respect and attention, 
and he is now lecturing to crowded audienees, which 
evince the most intense interest in every observation 
that falls from the professor's lips.” 

In 1826, Dr. Spurzheim visited the University of 
Cambridge, where he was received with very 
marked respect, and honored with the most respec- 
table audiences. In Bath and Bristol he also lec- 
tured with great success; the managers of the lit- 
erary institutions, of each place, acknowledging 
that no other lecturer had created so great an in- 
terest. He delivered, in 1828, another course of 
lectures at the London Institution, which was at- 
tended by more than seven hundred auditors. He 
complied with an urgent request to visit Edinburgh, 
and arrived there in January, 1828. The cold in- 
difference, the silent contempt, and the coarse ridi- 
cule, exhibited in 1817, were now exchanged for 
sincere respect, profound attention, and anxious 
cordiality. He delivered two popular courses of 
lectures, attended by audiences the most respecta- 
ble—and a course to a large class of the medical 
profession. But the most interesting incident of all 
was a.dinner given in honor of Dr. Spurzheim, by 
the Edinburgh Phrenological Society. Among the 
most conspicuous Phrenologists present on that oc- 
casion were, George Combe, Esq., Sir G. S. Mac- 
kensie, Hon. D. D. J. Haliburton, P. Neill, LL. D, 
Dr. Andrew Combe, and J. Simpson, Esq. 


Mr. Combe, after proposing the health of Dr. 
Spurzheim, and avowing the great pleasure he took 
in repeating that he owed everything he possessed 
in the science to him, proceeded to address the 
company in the following eloquent strain:—“ How 
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would we rejoice to sit at the table with Galileo, 
Harvey, or Newton, and pay them the homage of 
our gratitude and respect; and yet we have the 
felicity to be in company with an individual whose 
name will rival theirs in brilliancy and duration ; to 
whom ages unborn will look with fond admiration 
as the first great champion of this magnificient 
discovery—as a partner in honor, in courage and 
in toil, with Dr. Gall—as a rival in genius of him by 
whose master-mind the science of man started into 
existence. Dr. Spurzheim, my friends, is an histor- 
ical personage ;—a glory dwells on that brow that 
will never wax dim, and which will one day illu- 
minate the civilized world. His greatness is all 
moral and intellectual, like the sun of a long and 
resplendent day. Spurzheim, at his rising, was 
obscured by the mists of prejudice and envy ; but, 
in ascending, he has looked over and dispersed 
them. His reputation has become brighter and 
brighter, as men have gazed upon, and scrutinized 
his doctrines and his life. No violence and no an- 
guish tarnish the laurels that flourish on his brow. 
The recollections of his labors are all elevating and 
ennobling ; and, in our applause, he hears not the 
voice of vain adulation, but a feeble overture to a 
grand strain of admiration, which a grateful pos- 
terity will one day sound to his name.” 


Dr. Spurzheim was so deeply affected by these 
remarks, that he could scarcely give utterance to his 
feeling. After some hesitation, he rose and made 
the following impressive and affecting reply :—*I 
never felt so much before, gentlemen, the want of 
mental powers necessary to express the gratifica- 
tion and gratitude I feel. This day is to me a day 
of joy, which I never hoped to see. My joy would 
be complete, were Dr. Gall among us. Dr. Gall 
and myself often considered together about the fu- 
ture admission of our doctrines. Though we relied 
with confidence on the invariable laws of the Crea- 
tor, we, however, never expected to see them, in 
our life-time, admitted to such a degree as they 
really are. I often placed my consolation inv MAN 
BEING MORTAL, or in future generations, to whom it 
is generally reserved to take up new discoveries; 
BUT WK ARE MORE FORTUNATE.” 


In 1828, he lectured in Glasgow and in Manches- 
ter, Liverpool, Leeds, and other large towns in 
England. Near the close of this year, he was 
sorely afflicted by the death of his wife. So great 
was the effect of this affliction on Dr. Spurzheim 
that he ceased almost entirely to labor for the sci- 
ence for nearly two years. Having previously 
pledged himself to the Dublin Phrenological So- 
ciety to visit that city, and give another course of 
lectures. This pledge he proceeded to redeem in 
the spring of 1830. Ata public dinner given to 
his honor, in Dublin, the Rev. Dr. Drummond euolo- 
gized the science, and their distinguinhed guest. 
Having alluded to the names of Galileo, Newton, 
and Locke, with reference to the opposition to new 
discoveries, closed his remarks as follows :—“ Should 
any new science spring up, and come like another 
revelation from heaven, to pour a flood of light on 
the world of mind—to penetrate the dark recesses 
of thought—to display all the exquisite machinery 
of the brain—to tread the labyrinth of intellect, 











and unfold the matchless wisdom and benevolence 
of the Creator, in the construction of man; should 
such a science ever appear, and should its great ex- 
pounder and demonstrater be seen among us, I 
dare venture to affirm, that he would have a just 
claim to be ciassed with those illustrious sages who 
have been named—a claim founded not on his hav- 
ing the same exalted ideas of God, and all moral 
and religious truth, than on his being animated by 
the same sublime spirit of philosophy. Yes, he 
would be a cogenial spirit—a kindred star in their 
magnificent constellation. Such a science has ap- 
peared—such a man is among us—and you already 
anticipate the name of the esteemed und eloquent 
advocate and founder of the unlooked-for science, 
Dr. Spurzheim, who this day honors our company 
by his presence.” 

In the autumn of 1831, Dr. Spurzheim returned 
to Paris, where he lectured, the ensuing winter. 
But what a change had taken place during his ab 
sence. Dr. Gall was sleeping with the dead, but his 
doctrines had taken a new life. A Phrenological 
society had been formed, consisting of more than 
one hundred members, sizty of whom were physi- 
cians, numbering among its members many of the 
most distinguished men in the profession of medi- 
cine, philosophy, and law, with some of both Cham- 
bers of the Legislature. The celebrated Andral, 
Blondeau, Broussais, and Cloquet, were among the 
number. 


It was the intention of Dr. Spurzheim to spend 
the residue of his life in Paris—to live and die with 
the relatives of his wife, who clung to him with ar- 
dent attachment, but this resolution was over-ruled 
by pressing invitations from Boston, and other 
cities of the United States, to visit the new world, 
and plant the true science of mind on the soil of 
freedom. Accordingly, on the 20th of June, 1832, 
he sailed from Havre and arrived in New York on 
the 4th of August. The cholera prevailing at that 
time in New York, he left, on the 11th, for New 
Haven, where he remained five days, attending the 
commencement exercises of Yale College, and dis- 
secting a brain for the instruction of several medi- 
cal men. On the 16th he proceeded to Hartford— 
visited the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, the Insane 
Retreat; and the State Prison at Wethersfield, where 
he examined the heads of Teller, and the colored 
man Cesar, who, afterwards, murdered the keeper, 
Mr. Hoskins, for which they were executed in 1833 
Dr. Spurzheim advised the warden that he would 
have trouble with these men, which proved too true, 
in less than six months. 

His arrival in Boston, on the 20th of August, was 
announced with joy in the public journals, and 
awakened a general curiosity among all classes to 
see the illustrious visitor. He was soon honored 
with a call from many of the most distinguished 
citizens of Boston. His first appearance in this 
country, before a public audience, was at a meeting 
of the American Institute, in the Representative’s 
Hall. Here, at the request of that literary institu- 
tion, he delivered a lecture on Education. Notice 
that he was to speak called together an immense 
audience, who listened to the great expounder of 
nature’s laws, with the most profound attention. 
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On the 17th of September, he commenced a course 
of eighteen lectures on Phrenology, at the Boston 
Athenzaum, and soon after, another course at 
Harvard University, in Cambridge. These lec- 
tures occupied six evenings in the week. Besides 
these, he gave, on each alternate afternoon, a course 
of lectures before the medical faculty, and other 
professional gentlemen of Boston, on the Anatomy 
of the Brain. His public lectures, both in Boston 
and at the University, excited the most intense in- 
terest, and attracted, alike, the fashionable, the 
learned, the eminent in science, the aged, the young, 
the Christian, and the skeptic; and all were alike 
profoundly silent, under the magic power of the 
lecturer. “The simplicity of his style of present- 
ing truth, his unaffected and amiable manners, his 
rigid adherance to facts, and his candid discussion 
of doctries, all bespoke the Christian and philoso- 
pher.” 


“ During the day-time, Dr. Spurzheim was mostly 
engaged in visiting the various institutions of Bos- 
ton and vicinity, and returning the calls of friends. 
In his visits to the prisons and institutions of benefi- 
cence, he uniformly discovered great interest for the 
welfare of man, by his observations and inquiries 
with respect to all the details of discipline, peouli- 
arities, and results. On invitation from President 
Quincy, he was present at the exercises of Harvard 
University, on commencement day, and attended 
those of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, on the follow- 
ing day.” 

But the incessant labors of Dr. Spurzheim were 
too great for his health, though he had a very 
strong and vigorous constitution. Change of cli- 
mate, protracted exposure to the evening air, and 
over-exertion, brought on a general debility, and 
finally an attack of fever. Death had commenced 
its work, and neither the best medical aid, nor the 
kindest attention of friends, could avert the fatal 
stroke, and, on the 10th of November, 1832, he 
calmly yielded up his spirit. 


“The death of Spurzheim was regarded as a 


public loss, and all felt that they were mourners— 
that they had lost a friend and benefactor. The 
death of no other individual in Boston ever caused 
so deep sympathy, or awakened such universal in- 
terest.” He was honored with a public funeral, at 
the “ Old South Church,” where the Rev. Dr. Follen 
delivered an impressive oration. An immense con- 
course was present, and it seemed as if all were 
mourners who followed his remains to their resting 
place in Mount Auburn. A monument has been 
erected over his grave, near the entrance to that 
beautiful cemetry, by the munificence of William 
Sturgess of Boston, bearing on it, as an inscription, 
a sufficient epitaph—simply, “ Spurznei.” 

The following Ode was composed by the Rev. 
John Pierpont, for the occasion of his obsequies, 
and it expresses, alike truthfully, the grief for his 
loss, and the admiration of the life, character, and 
labors of its subject :-— 


ODE ON SPURZHEIM. 


Stranger, there is bending o’er thee, 
Many an eye with sorrow wet; 

All our stricken hearts deplore thee, 
Who that knew thee can forget ? 
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JOHN GASPER SPURZHEIM. 








Who forget what thou hast spoken? 
Who, thine eye—thy noble frame ? 
But, that golden bow! is broken, 
In the greatness of thy fame. 


Autumn’s leaves shall fall and wither 
On the spot where thou dost rest: 
°Tis in love we bear thee thither, 
To thy mourning mother’s breast. 
For the stores of science brought us, 
For the charm thy goodness gave, 
To the lessons thou has taught us, 
Can we give thee but a grave? 
Nature's priest, how pure and fervent 
Was thy worship at her shrine? 
Friend of man—of God, the servant, 
Advocate of truths Divine; 
Taught and charm’d as by no other, 
We have been, and hoped to be: 
But while waiting round thee, Brother, 
For thy light—’tis dark with thee. 
Dark with thee !—no; thy Creator, 
All whose creatures and whose laws 
Thou didst love—shall give thee greater 
Light than Earth’s—as Earth withdraws. 
To thy God, thy god-like spirit, 
Back we give in filial trust: 
Thy cold clay—we grieve to bear it 
To its chamber—suT we must. 

America had hoped to see and hear this great 
and good man, and learn the noblest of all sciences 
from his lips; but when the sad news, that those 
lips were hushed in death, was spread through the 
land, a general gloom pervaded the continent. 
When the news of his death reached France and 
Great Britain, it caused a thrilling sensation. We 
cannot, perhaps, give a better idea of the love and 
admiration in which he was held, or the sorro@® 
caused by his death, than by giving an extract of a 
speech before the Edinburgh Phrenological Society. 

James Simpson, Esq., President of the society, 
after announcing Spurzheim’s death, said :—“ The 
death of Dr. Gall, the great founder of Phrenology, 





was not without its alleviations. Hz had run his 
course, and fell like a shock of corn fully ripe. 
Above all, Dr. Spurzheim, his great pupil, survived, 
heir of all his master’s wealth, and richer than even 
that master in treasures of his own. But Dr. 
Spurzheim, himself, is now snatched away—in the 
midst of his usefulness—at the summit of his 
power—about to pour the true philosophy of man 

like, a flood of light, on the trans-Atlantic world, 
This is indeed a blow, almost devoid of alleviation 
And yet hope deserts us not. To his own genius, 
we owe the discovery of the organ of Hors, and a 
beautiful exposition ¢f its function. As we bend 
over his early grave, a ray breaks forth even from 
that dark abode. America has celebrated his ob- 
sequies with public honors, and ranks him with the 
illustrious dead. Europe will sanction the award. 
His philosophic page will live, and even pride and 
prejudice will look into the philosophy, when the 
philosopher, whom they shunned when alive, is no 
more. Galileo, Newton, and Harvey, were all des- 
tined to teach from the tomb. So are Spurzheim and 
Gall, they too, are among the great departed, ‘ who 
though dead, yet speak,’ and many a kindred go- 
nius will yet arise to listen to their voice. The 
minds already laboring in the great work, by them 
bequeathed, will be stimulated by the very thought 
that they are bereft of their leaders, A hand to 
grasp all the inheritance, may not be; but there 
does live a prophet* who will wear gracefully the 
mantle that has now descended upon him. May 
all of us promote, by all that in us lies, the causs for 
which he lived, and in which he died. His labors 
were as expansive as they were indefatigable—no 
scope was too great for him—he had gone to add 
the new world to the old, in one wide empire of 
truth. Alas! that America’s first tribute to her 





* George Combe. 
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illustrious guest should be a grave and a monu- 
ment! Be her's the care and custody of his 
honored remains ; the spirit of his genius is every- 
where—nIs MEMORY IS THE CHERISHED LEGACY OF 
HUMAN RACE. 


TRADES FOR BOYS. 


sty, of the misery among men in civ- 
ilized society arises from a want of pleasant 
and profitable employment. Persons without 
some reputable and permanent trade or occu- 
pation, are left at the mercy of circumstances, 
and while they remain uncontaminated by 
temptations to vice, gain at best but a preca- 
rious subsistence. The slightest change in 
affairs around them throws them out of em- 
ploy, and leaves them exposed to evil and 
selfish passions, and makes them an easy prey 
to the seductions Reious and unprincipled 
men. 

Want, is a sore temptation to the conscience 
and to the sense of honor; and when one is 
willing to work and cannot find even labor to 
do for a just compensation, he naturally feels 
that in some manner he is deprived of his 
rights ; that the world owes him a living, and 
he sells his virtue as cheaply as did Esau his 
birthright. Idle hands and a hungry stomach 
know no law, but that of necessity, and what 
wonder is it that statutes crumble before the 
pinchings of hunger and destitution ? 





It is a duty which society owes to its mem- 
bers that all, especially the weak and the 
thriftless, be provided with the means of earn- 
ing an honest support. Iffall who are deem- 
ed reputable, would study the character of 
their children and provide them with an oc- 
cupation suited to their capacities, much sub- 
sequent misery and crime would be prevented. 
Many parents appear careless respecting the 
future pursuits of their sons. Many are 
ushered into manhood with no visible means 
of support, because, perchance their parents 
are able at present to allow them to grow up 
in idleness. They may receivea tolerable, or 
even a good scholastic education; but they 
have no fixed or settled means of earning a 
dinner or a pair of boots. A fire or a failure 
may make beggars of their parents, and pros- 
pective outcasts of their sons. 

Every human being, rich or poor, should 
know how to earn a subsistence—should be 
trained to some reliable and useful pursuit. 
We like the sense and spirit of the rich man 
whose daughter was sought in marriage by a 
young man who was also rich, but who had 











been educated to no profession or trade, by 
means of which, he could support a family. 
The old gentleman said, “I have only one 
objection to the match, viz.: you have no 
trade. If you will learn some useful trade, 
you may have my daughter.” Surprised at 
so strange a declaration, yet determined not 
to lose the object of his affections, the young 
man had the sense and manliness to under- 
take the task, and in fewer months than Jacob 
served years for Rachel, he returned with a 
beautiful willow-basket made by his own 
hands, and claimed his bride. 

The bridegroom invested his capital in the 
mercantile house of his father-in-law, and in 
a few years, by unfortunate events, they lost 
their entire property. He then fell back upon 
his trade, and in a few years had so extended 


_his business, that he kept a large manufactory 


and store, supported both families and accu- 
mulated a large fortune. Then he understood 
the value of such a trade, as poverty would 
not prevent him from setting up, and fully 
recognized the wisdom of the restriction laid 
on him by his father-in-law “ to learn a trade.” 

In a free country like ours, where so much 
work is to be done, no one need be idle, 
hungry, or disreputable, who are able to work. 

We say then to parents, give your boys 
some good, substantial trade, if you would 
ensure their success in life, and guard them 
against vice and degradation. That there are 
vast differences in the value of the different 
trades, to those who follow them, there can 
be no doubt; some although highly essential 
to society, being so simple as to require little 
skill, become overdone, and one can barely 
make a living by them—while others, in skill- 
ful hands, ensure an ample competency. 
Many fail to sueceed, because they are put to 
trades for which they are not adapted. He 
who ought to be a blacksmith, is apprenticed 
to a tailor, a jeweler, or some other sedentery 
occupation ; and finds himself ill-adapted to 
the business, and that to him, which crushes 
his ambition, lowers the tone of his body and 
mind, and after having served out his “ time” 
and perhaps made an ineffectual attempt to 
succeed in business, becomes discouraged at 
thirty, and gives up. Some, who have great 
energy of character and elasticity of disposi- 
tien, out-grow a wasted apprenticeship, and 
after the age of twenty-five adopt a new vo- 
cation, and succeed in it, 

It is of the highest importance to select the 
right trade for each individual. Most boys 





have talent for some description of mechanical 
business, but as some trades vary widely in 
their character—one requiring an order of 
talent quite different from an other, the pecu- 
liar talent possessed should be compared with 
that which each kind of business requires, and 
the tastes and general disposition of the boy 
should be consulted, before the business be 
selected. Some have good, plain, practical 
talent, a strong and ardent temperament, and 
like out-of-door, stirring, muscular business. 
Such would succeed as masons and carpenters. 
Another has very large ConsTructIVENESS, 
an excellent perception of proportion, and is 
fond of complicated pursuits, and would suc- 
ceed as an engineer or machinest. Another, 
has a light body, keen perception, a mental 
temperament, large Ipzarry and moderate 
Desrructiveness and Compativeness. Such 
persons dislike rugged work, are averse to 
grappling with stern, muscular business, and 
would succeed as engravers, printers, tailors, 
jewelers, or manufacturers of light articles of 
taste and elegance. In iron they would pre- 
fer to make cutlery, locks, &c., instead of an- 
chors, or horse shoes; in wood, cabinet work, 
rather than general carpentry ; in articles of 
texture, silks, ribands, lawns and lace, rather 
than sail-cloth and other strong and coarse 
fabrics ; in stone working, sculpture and monu- 
mental work would be preferred to common 
stone cutting. Persons having a vital-motive 
temperament, large Compativeness, Firm- 
ness and Destructivensss, love heavy work, 
where more strength than polish is required, 
and they become, from choice, our miners, 
founders, forgemen, seamen, shipwrights, car- 
penters, blacksmiths, &c.; add to this com- 
bination, large Orper and Ipgatrry, and they 
are adapted to engine-building and other 
works requiring precision, exactitude and 
beauty, in connection with ponderous strength. 
From the foregoing, it will be apparent, that 
to ensure to a boy a business in which he can 
succeed, and which at the same time will con- 
fer pleasure in its pursuit, it is of essential im- 
portance to select such a trade as will be 
adapted to his temperament and peculiar cast 
of mind. 


Two persons, side by side, may fail to suc- 
ceed in different pursuits, who, could they ex- 
change trades, wculd not only have pleasure 
and pride in their prosecution, but succeed to 
admiration. 

Having studied the tastes, talents, and 
adaption of the boy respecting an occupation, 
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the next question which should engage the 
attention of the parent, relates to the value 
and importance of the different trades. As 
a general thing, we think it best for a boy to 
learn some business in which he will be able, 
from the earninzs of a few years, and the 
credit that faithfulness, skill and talent will 
give, to set up for himself. One becomes 
more of a man to be his own master, unless 
he can work his way into a large manufactory 
and assume a station of responsibility and im- 
portance superior to what his unaided talent 
and capital could open for him, in a small busi- 
ness by himself. 

The first of all occupations is AGrtcut- 
TURE; as from that, man must gain his bread. 
Every youth, next to his scholastic education, 
should, if possible, be trained in practical 
agriculture so as to be able to work a farm 
with success. 


The first of all mechanical trades, without 
question, is that of the BLacksmira, as on it 
depend all, or nearly all other trades and oc- 
cupations for tools to work with. The farmer, 
the shipwright, the carpenter, the mason, the 
schoemaker, the jeweler, the dentist, the tailor, 
all, all must be preceded by the worker in 
metals. A man could mold rude clay ves- 
sels with his hands and bake them with dry, 
fallen branches, without acknowledging his 
indebtedness to the smith; but the very next 
step taken in manufactures and civilization 
calls on the blacksmith, and that call is mul- 
tiplied and elevated with every future step of 
advancement. Moreover, almost every sober, 
industrious blacksmith, does more than to 
merely make a good living. Few persons 
need much blacksmith-work who are not able 
to pay. The blacksmith has his trade all to 
himself, as every body cannot dabble in it, as 
they can in many other trades. Finally, it 
can never run down. Iron is becoming more 
in use every year, and every house, horse, 
wagon, wheelbarrow, ship, steamboat, locomo- 
tive, car, water-wheel, machine or engine, 
must have more or less of the work of the 
blacksmith. 


The trade next in importance is ArncuITEcT- 
ure. Houses and ships will ever be needed, 
and as civilization and wealth advance archi- 
tecture will be held in increasing demand and 
repute. Besides, building is a vigorous, man- 
ly, healthy and remunerative business. It 
can never go out of fashion, while the sun or 
the rain, the summer’s heat and winter’s cold 
continue to beat upon the earth, nor while 


rivers and oceans continue to be traversed. 
The various trades which produce clothing, 
perhaps stand next in importance. The labor 
and skill of the tanner, the shoemaker, the 
hatter, the manufacturers of woolen, cotton, 
and linen goods, buttons, thread, hooks and 
eyes, pins, needles, &c., and the tailor, must 
always be in demand. 

Some of these trades should be pursued by 
those who have more mind than bodily force ; 
by those who are lame and otherwise under 
the necessity of refraining from vigorous toil. 
There are very many trades the products of 
which minister to the conveniences and deco- 
rations of lifef#and which are dependent for 
prosperity upon the fancy or caprice of man- 
kind. These are liable to great fluctuations 
according to the current whim of the hour, 
exposed constantly to be affected by fashion, 
and always seriously deranged at every 
scarcity of money. 

A cheapness of the farmer’s products is 
always occasioned by a superabundance of the 
crop, so that his income is not injuriously af- 
fected. Very high prices, which indicate a 
scarcity, are by no means desirable to the 
farming interest at large, if they take a just 
view of the subject. Those who produce the 
substantial every day necessities of life—those 
not affected by fashion, fancy, or aredundant 
purse, are sure of success, if skill and indus- 
try are brought into the business, and the 
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ip. of the New Jersey Lunatic Asylum. 
purpose of this inquiry, it will be assum- 
ed that Phrenology is the true science of mind, and 
therefore, that it bears a direct and important rela- 
tion to insanity. 

This science teaches that the mind is a perfect 
whole, but made up of many parts or faculties; 
that these faculties are primitive, peculiar powers, 
that they differ in strength, relative and absolute 
in different persons, and finally, that they depend 
upon the brain for their manifestation. Phrenolo- 
gy, then, is the science of the healthy functions of 
the brain, or the physiology of that organ. 

Insanity is the term used to signify the pervert- 
ed or deranged state of the mental functions, and 
is embraced in the pathology of the same organ. 

Phrenology bears the same relation to insanity, 
that physiology does to pathology. 

To give a brief outline of the relations between 
this science and insanity, and to point out in a gene- 
ral way its practical bearings upon the subject, is 
all that is now contemplated. 








For a full discussion of the subject, a volume 
would be required; and also the possession and 
exercise of enlarged powers of mental analysis 
and discrimination, and minute knowledge of the 
structure and functions of the brain, and nervous 
system generally. 

The truth of Phrenology being admitted, no proof 
or argument is required to establish the importance 
of a correct knowledge and application of its prin- 
ciples by those engaged in conducting the moral 
treatment of the insane, and it may be added with 
equal propriety, by all those concerned in the gui- 
dance and training of the human faculties, whether 
acting inthe capacity of parents, guardians, men 
tal and moral, or even religious instructors :—in- 
deed, the knowledge of the true science of mind, is 
indispensable to the attainment of the greatest suc- 
cess and highest enjoyment, in any and all the d 
partments of life. That persons have succeeded to 
a certain extent in many of the stations alluded to, 
without a knowledge of its principles, and perhaps 
while even opposing and ridiculing the science, is 
true; and yet this fact forms no real objection to 
the ground here taken; for, if without this know- 
ledge good has resulted, how much greater good 
would have been secured, and how much farther 
advanced would have been the race of man in the 
attainments of science, literature and art; in civil 
government, and in the morgl and religious senti- 
ments, had the different classes of the human facul- 
ties always received the training best adapted for 
their full development, and harmonious exercise. 

But to proceed in stating the relations of the 
science to the subject in question. 

For convenience of description its bearings will 
be considered in reference to the prevention, diag- 
nosis and treatment of mental disease. 

Prevention or Insanity.—To this branch of 
the inquiry alone might be given the space alloted 
to the entire essay, so numerous, varied and impor- 
tant are the means suggested by Phrenology, for 
preventing this disease. The first and indispensa- 
ble condition to mental soundness, is the possession 
of a well-proportioned healthy brain, and to secure 
it, phrenology suggests that due attention be paid 
to the laws of hereditary descent, and to those of 
health generally. For practical directions for se- 
curing the desired results, through the application 
of phrenological and physiological laws, reference 
is made to the various systematic treatises relating 
to these sciences. 

Next in importance to the possession of a well 
formed and healthy brain, is the education, or train- 
ing of the faculties. In this is embraced not only 
such instruction as is necessary in acquiring know- 
ledge of the various arts and sciences, such as 
painting, sculpture, language, music, mathematics, 
etc., but also, such prolonged and systematic use of 
the faculties, as is calculated to excite and strength- 
en the weak calm and repress the over strong, and 
confirm each class, and the individuals of the va- 
rious classes, in the tendency to concerted and har- 
monious action. Finally, a direct acquaintance 
with the principles of phrenology, and a cordial 
and implicit obedience to their dictates, are also 
indispensable to the full attainment of its proffered 
securities against disease. 
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A knowledge of this science gives to every re- 
flecting man, an intimate knowledge of his own fa- 
culties, by which means he is forewarned of dan- 
ger and avoids the circumstances likely to disturb 
the equilibrium of his powers: or if, perchance, he 
is occasionally surrounded by adverse influences, 
from which there can be no escape, he is thereby 
better prepared to submit to their effects ; and if 
thoroughly imbued with the principles of the sci- 
ence, will do so, evincing the calmness of the Philo- 
sopher and the patience of the Christian. Can any 
thing be conceived better adapted to prevent 
,insanity than the habitual exercise of faculties thus 
trained for action or for Christian submission under 
trial (— American Journal of Insanity. 


The above is an extract from an address before 
the Association of Medical Superintendents of Ame- 
rican Institutions for the Insane at their session at 
Utica, in May last. Its author, like all others of 
his station, who adopt the Phrenological philosophy 
of insanity, is eminently successful in his treatment 

‘of the insane. The New Jersey Asylum, under his 
/ management, is obtaining an eminent celebrity. 
The lamented Woodward and Brigham, and Dr. 

Rockwell, of the Vermont Insane Hospital, and 
Dr. Nichols, of Bloomingdale Asylum, have pursued 
the same course, guided by the same science, and 
we hold them up to the world as worthy examples in 
the treatment of insanity, and yet some persons who 
profess wisdom, learning and intelligence, ask us, 
what respectable physicians believe in Phrenolo- 
gy! We answer, all who have candidly examined 
it, and especially those whose business it is to treat 
those whose minds are affected. These are the 
very physicians to know, experimentally, the truth 
d utility of Phrenology. 





Physiological Department. 








THE OSGOOD FAMILY. 


[In regard to our remarks in the August number 
on “The death of little May,” to which the follow- 
ing communication from our friend, her father, has 
reference, it gives us great pleasure to say, in 
justice to ourselves and all concerned, that on read- 
ing the notice of the early death of this gifted child 
of genius from the Mirror, we neglected to observe 
who had the care of her training, and merely spoke 
our regret for her death in a general warning to 
parents against “hot-bed training,” with no inten- 
tion, of course, to wound the feelings, or to under- 
rate the wisdom of those who had the charge of 
that particulay.child. Our remarks were aimed at 
the common ignorance of society on the ‘subject of 
managing precocious minds and delicate bodies. 
Where one such child is properly trained in body 
and restrained in mind, ninety-nine are encouraged, 
praised and stimulated to study and mental labor, 
and badly managed bodily, wholly through igno- 
rance of, or careless inattention to, the laws of 
Puystovoer. , 

We are rejoiced, however, to be informed that at 
the Spingler Institute, the laws of Puysiotoey are 
well understood and faithfully applied to the edu- 
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cation of those who are precocious in mind and de- 
licate in body. Being thus informed of Mr. Ab- 
bott’s mode of treating his pupils, we still maintain 
that the laws of Puystotoey have not been fully 
observed by the proximate or remote progenitors of 
that delicate child in respect to her organization, or 
she would doubtless have lived, casualties excepted, 
to a good old age. This is an ordinance of nature, 
and cannot be revoked. Now the truth is, both 
parents were very delicately organized, and the 
children inherited similar constitutions, together 
with that ethereality and high wrought activity of 
mind so pre tly pe d by the mother; for, 
be it remembered, that the superinduced states of 
mind of the parents appear as natural conditions in 
the child. A temporary state of melancholy on the 
part of parents, or of anxiety, or exgra care or solici- 
tude, of joyous prosperity, of ambition, of ill temper, 
of energy and thrift, of hatred and quarrelsomeness, 
as well as that of high toned mental excitement in 
connection with study, reflection, or efforts of imagi- 
nation, are enstamped upon children by hereditary 
transmission as leading, permanent mental qualities. 
It is almost impossible, by training, to counteract 
the effects of such inherited mental activity ; yet 
vigorous exercise in the open air, proper diet, and 
as quiet a state of the mind as can be induced, are 
the proper modes of lessening the evils of such 
badly balanced organizations. 

To avoid the violation of the physical law, the 
temperament and constitution of those uniting in 
marriage should be carefully studied in the light of 
Puysto.oey, with direct reference to the healthiness 
and longevity of children. Such excessive mental 
activity, as that possessed by the late lamented 
mother of “little May,” if united by marriage with 
a strong constitution, would produce in offspring the 
combined qualities of strength and activity with a 
fair prospeci§pf health, energy, talent, and long life. 
In this way aptoper balance of constitution, mental 
and physical, {is restored, and those progenitor 
violations of physiologieal law, yhich by heredi 
descent produce our Hdey Kick Whe) oyr /Pbl- 
loks, our Poes, and our Osgoods, bein a great 


measure remedied in their children.] 





“Messrs Epirors :—It is with mingled regret and 
surprise that I read an editorial paragraph in the 
August number of the American Phrenological 
Journal, appended to an article entitled “ Death of 
little May.” Surprise, that the gentlemanly editors 
should, without the slightest foundation, have pub- 
lished an assertion so calculated to wound the feel- 
ings of the principals, and to prejudice those of the 
public, who are not acquainted with the judicious 
system of education pursued in that excellent In- 
stitution, at which my two daughters were placed, 
as day scholars, previous to the death of their 
mother, and as members of the family, afterwards. 

It is also a reflection upon their mother’s judg- 
ment as well as my own, she having expressed a 
wish, for some years past, and whose last request 
was, that they might be sent to the Rev. G. D. Ab- 
bott’s Institution, where she felt that they would be 
regarded with parental care, having long since made 
herself well acquainted with everything appertain- 
ing to its character. 





Had the writer of the paragraph alluded to, 
taken the trouble to make inquiries concerning the 
education of Mr. Abbott’s scholars and of that of 
my daughters in particular, he would have learned 
that so far from its being “a hot bed” fashion of 
mental education at the expense of a delicately or- 
ganized body,” that when a child exhibited any pre- 
cocity of talent that the greatest care was taken to 
prevent unpleasant results ensuing therefrom. In 
the case of my daughter, it is well known to all her 
schoolmates that she was never overtasked in any 
of her duties, an ample portion of her time was 
passed in the amusements and recreations of child- 
hood. In addition to this, four days in the week 
she engaged in a regular and systematic course of 
Calesthenic training, for the express purpose of a 
symmetrical developement of the physical consti- 
tution. At the time of her death, I inquired par- 
ticularly of her physicians who had watched inces- 
santly the symptoms and progress of ber disease, 
and was informed by them that it was one of those 
cases of extraordinary mental activity, the result 
of which, is sooner or later, inevitable. 

The principals and instructors well know that 
both of my daughters inherited this remarkable fa- 
cility of versification from their mother—May, in a 
greater degree than her sister. Yet this one poem 
upon Winter, was the only one she was known to 
have written during the fifteen months she was so 
favored as to have been an inmate of that truly es- 
timable family. While at home with us since she 
was able to speak, she would make rhymes, but the 
first verse of her composition which has been pre- 
served, was impromptu written down by her mother 
and sent to me while in Baltimore, in December, 
1843. Since that time until she went to Mr. Ab- 
bott’s Collegiate Institution for young ladies, she 
would occasionally make verses and always im- 
promptu On one occasion her mother and two or 
three other persons, distinguished as poets, were 
amusing themselves by seeing which would write 
the best impromptu. May, who was present, of her 
oWn accord, joined as competitor and won the palm. 
I have several of these juvenile efforts in her own 
childish hand writing, under which her mother has 
re-written them, and by which means I have been 
enabled to decipher her otherwise almost unintelli- 
gible hieroglyphics, We never urged her to write, 
fearing the ill effects of mental exertion upon her 
physical organization. 

Since I have been compelled to come before the 
public in vindication of my friends, I cannot refrain 
from expressing my grateful sense of the disinter- 
ested kindness shown both to my daughters and 
myself during the illness of my little May. Not 
only were the best rooms in the Institution appro- 
priated to our especial use, but I was entreated to 
call for everything as freely as if I was in my own 
house. Had my children been daughters of the host 
and hostess they could not have received more de- 
votion and affection ; not alone by the heads of the 
Institute, but by the resident pupils and teachers, 
whose deep interest was manifested by tenderly 
watching at her bedside by night and administering 
to her wants as far as was in their power. I trust 
that they are aware how fully I appreciate their 
exceeding great kindness. 























_ 
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My other daughter died since, during her vaca- 
tion, at the house of a family in 14th street, whose 
unremitting attentions to their mother previous and 
during her sickness, and to my children, will ever 
be remembered with much grateful affection and 
interest. 

Since it was ordered that they should be taken 
from me, it is a very great satisfaction that they 

_ should have resided for the last year of their lives 
under a roof where they were made as happy as 
they could be since the loss of a mother’s care, and 
that their last earthly resting place was among 
friends who had endeared themselves to them by 
their manifested kindness. 

8. S. Oscoon. 

New-York University, October 10th, 1851. 
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The blind boy’s been at play, mother, 
And merry games we had: 

We led him on our way, mother, 
And every step was glad: 

But when we found a starry flower, 
And praised its varied hue, 

A tear came trembling down his eye, 
Just like a drop of dew. 


We took him to the mill, mother, 
Where falling waters made 

A rainbow o’er the rill, mother, 
As golden sun rays played. 

But when we shouted at the scene, 
And hailed the clear blue sky, 
He stood quite etill upon the bank 

And breathed a long, long sigh. 


wo BOY’S BEEN AT PLAY, MOTHER. 


We asked him why he wept, mother, 
Whene’er we found the spots 

Where periwinkles crept, mother, 
O’er wild forget-me-nots. 

“« Ah me!” he said, while tears ran down 
As fast as summer showers, 

“It is because [ cannot see 
The sunshine and the flowers !” 


Oh, that poor sightless buy, mother, 
Has taught me I am blest ; 

For | can look with joy, mother, 
On all | love the best. 

And when I see the dancing stream, 
The daisies red and white, 

T kneel upon the meadow sod 
And thank my God for sight. 

*. ran 


HOME, ITS JOYS AND SORROWS. 





BY P. L. BUELL. 


it, love of home is one of the strongest feelings 
in the human mind. It does not result from educa- 
tion, or any kind of tuition which we may receive 
from parents, guardians, or teachers, but from an 
innate faculty that prompts us to fix our affections 
upon the home of our youth and the land of our 
nativity. It operates alike upon the savage, dwel- 
ling in his rude hut, in the dark recesses of the 
forest, and the enlightened denizens of ‘our cities, 
whose minds have been illuminated by science, 
philosophy, and religion. 

The Islander, wrapt in furs, and defying the 
chilling blasts of a far northern clime, speaks of his 





native island as the elysian of earth, and the best 
country illuminated by the light of heaven. The 
hardy sons of the Emerald Isle, forced from the 
home of their childhood by tyranny and oppression, 
speak in terms of the highest commendation when 
questioned in regard to the loveliness and beauty 
of their native country ; while at the same time they 
condemn the injustice and cruelty of the govern- 
ment that oppressed them. The mariner, tossed to 
and fro on old ocean’s angry billows, often thinks 
of the land of his childhood and youth, and longs 
for a favorable breeze to waft him to the shores of 
his native country. 

Thus it will be seen that in every clime on the 
face of the earth, wherever man is found, the love 
of home exists in his mental nature, as one of the 
strongest elements of the soul. Some nations, how- 
ever, are more strongly endowed with this feeling 
than others. It has been observed by travelers, 
who have visited different parts of the world for 
the purpose of gaining a knowledge of human 
character as manifested by various races of men, 
that the inhabitants of mountainous districts are re- 
markable for their attachment to their native land. 
The Swiss have long been noted for their patriotism 
and love of country ; and it has been said of them, 
that when forced to leave their country to engage 
in a foreign war, they have.died of “ home sickness.” 
In view of this fact, the poet says,— 

“ The intrepid Swiss that guards a foreign shore, 
Condemned to climb his mountain-cliffs no more ; 
If chance he hear the song, so sweetly wild, 
Which on those cliffs, his infant hours beguiled; 
Melis at the long lost scenes, that round him nse, 
And sinks a martyr to repentant sighs.” 

The pleasure arising from a peaceful, quiet, and 
happy home exceed all other sublunary enjoyments- 
The student of nature may seek for happiness in 
the pursuit of knowledge—the philosopher in inves- 
tigating the laws of the universe—the ambitious 
man in gaining renown—the sensualist in the grati- 
fication of his appetites and passions—the miser in 
the accumulation of wealth; and if they are suc- 
cessful in their various schemes, but fail to secure a 
happy home where the social faculties will receive 
their full gratification, their search for temporal fe- 
licity will be utterly futile. We go still farther, 
and say that the real Christian cannot be happy in 
the present life without the enjoyments that flow 
from a well ordered home. He may, it is true, re- 
ceive some consolation from the hope that death 
will introduce him into a state of eternal beatitude, 
but that will not make up for the want of those 
earthly pleasures which flow from the proper and 
legitimate gratification of the social faculties. 

The Divine, worn down by study, in laboring to 
present the truth in such a light as will cause the 
guilty violator of the laws of Jehovah to turn from 
the error of his ways, retires from his mental labors 
to the bosom of his family, and is happy or miserable 
according to the reception he receives from the 
members of his household. The Statesman, har- 
assed with the perplexities and cares attendant 
upon those who act the part of fathers to a nation, 
and disappointed, perhaps, in his schemes of wordly 
aggrandizement, will be miserable indeed, if in the 
bosom of his family, instead of kindness and love, 





he receive the cold and heartless greetings of scorn 
and neglect. The toil of the rustic laborer is made 
easy and delightful, by the reflection, that when the 
labor of the day shall have been accomplished, he 
will meet with a kind and cordial reception by a 
confiding wife, and the pledges of their mutual love. 
Poll me the world, and wherever you find a man 
conte: and happy, you will also find harmony 
and in his family circle. 

In one sense, “ it is the wife that makes the home,” 
and home makes the man, Whenever we see a 
man walking among men blameless, we tuke it for 
granted that the angel who keeps his feet is the 
angel of home, a blameless wife, 


As a peaceful and happy home is an emblem of 
the bliss of heaven, so the reverse is a faint repre- 
sentation of the misery which exists in the world 
of woe. Deprive a man of the joys of home, and 
virtuous society, and he soon becomes a scourge to 
the human race. 

If man’s temporal happiness depends so much 
upon his social joys, and the pleasures flowing from 
a well ordered home, it follows that a knowledge 
of the laws which govern our domestic faculties, 
should be obtained by every individual. Children 
should receive a good and thorough home education, 
and be taught, both by precept and example, to 
cultivate a spirit of forbearance and forgiveness to- 
wards one another which is so essential to social 
enjoyment. If children are happy at home, they 
will not be likely to seek amusements of questiona- 
ble morality abroad. But if they are treated with 
unkindness, harshness, and severity, by their parents 
or guardians, they will look upon home as a kind 
of prison from which they are ever devising means 
of escape. Children of cruel and unfriendly parents 
often leave the paternal roof, because the cementing 
power of love has not bound them to that home 
which should ever be the palace of peace and hap- 
piness. Let the family circle become a school of 
virtue, religion, and social comfort, and vice will 
soon cease to stalk abroad, seeking for enjoyment 
in the pleasures of sense. The joys of a well ordered 
home, are of a substantial nature, and will endure 
when the pleasures of the world shall have lost 
their power to charm. Nothing but the hand of 
the great destroyer can suspend those joys which 
are the result of a happy home. 

And this leads us to speak of the sorrows of home. 
We do not maintain that earth is designed as the 
abode of perfect happiness, or that the most delight- 
ful home is free from trouble and sorrow. Sickness, 
trials and losses, which invade the members of a 
family, stir the fountains of sympathy and sorrow 
in all—we must needs feel each other’s pain and 
anguish, “weep with those who weep,” and “bear 
one another’s burdens.” If a member of the family 
be tempted and fall, every soul is lacerated with 
grief and the sorrow is multiplied. Death is the 
common lot of all, and the unbroken household 
liable at any moment to lose some one of its bright-\ 
est ornaments. Such an event cannot but bring 
sorrow with it; for the cords of affection are there- 
by severed and poor human nature must weep with 
bitter anguish over the grave of departed loveliness. 

Here the sorrows of home appear in the darkest 
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hues, but Hope, with its rainbow of promise, is still 
cheering us with visions of future blessedness. We 
hope to meet the loved ones, who were members of 
the family household on earth, in the mansions of 
glory in the household of heaven. 


A HOME PICTURE 
Y 


BY FRANCES D. GAGE. 


Ben Fisher had finished his hard day’s work, 
And he sat at his cottage door ; 

His good wife, Kate, sat by his side, 
And the moonlight danced on the floor :— 

The moonlight danced on the cottage floor, 
Her beams were clear and bright 

As when he and Kate, twelve years before, 
Talk’d love in her mellow light. 


Ben Fisher had never a pipe of clay, 
And never a dram drank he ; 

Bo he loved at home with his wife to stay, 
And they chatted right merrily ; 

Right merrily chatted they on, the while 
Her babe slept on her breast ; 

While a chubby rogue, with rosy smile, 
On his father’s knee found rest. 





Ben told how fast the potatoes grew, 
And the corn in the lower field ; 

And the wheat on the hill was grown to seed, 
And promised a glorious yield ;— 

A glorious yield in the harvest time, 
And his orchard was doing fair; 

His sheep and his stock were in their prime, 
His farm all in good repair. 


Kate said that her garden looked beautiful, 
Her fowls and her calves were fat ; 
That the butter that Tommy that morning churned, 
Would buy him a Sunday hat; 
That Jenny for Pa a new shirt had made, 
And "twas done, too, by the rule; 
That Neddy the garden could nicely spade, 
And Ann was ahead at school. 


Ben slowly raised his toil-worn hand 
Thro’ his locks of grayish browna— 
“T tell you Kate, what I think,” said he, 
“ We’re the happiest folks in town.” 
“IT know,” said Kate, “ that we all work hard— 
Work and health go together, I’ve found ; 
For there’s Mrs. Bell does not work at all, 
And she’s sick the whole year round. 


“ They’re worth their thousands, so people say, 
But I ne’er saw them happy yet; 

*Twould not be me that would take their gold, 
And live in a constant fret ; 

My humble home has a light within, 
Mrs. Bell’s gold could not buy, 

Six healthy children, a merry heart, 
And a husband's love-lit eye.” 





1 fancied a tear was in Ben’s eye— 
The moon shone brighter and clearer, 

I could not tell why the man should cry, 
But he hitched up to Kate still nearer ; 

He leaned his head on her shoulder there, 
And took her hand in bis— 

I guess--(tho’ I looked at the moon just then,) 
That he left on her lips a kiss. 





ALICE; 
OR, THE SPEEOH OF THE EX-MEMBER OF CONGRESS. 
A great “experience meeting” was to be held 
one evening in————church, where the speakers 
were, as usual, to be reformed drunkards. An es- 
timable woman whom I will call Alice, was induced 
to attend. When the meeting was somewhat ad- 








vanced, a late member of Congress rose with ap- 
parent sadness and hesitation. 

“Though I had consented, at your urgent solici- 
tation, to address this assembly to night,” he said, 
“yet I have felt so great a reluctance to doing so 
that it has been with the utmost difficulty I could 
drag myself forward. As to relating my own ex- 
perience, that I do not think I can venture upon. 
The past I dare not recall. I could wish that the 
memory of ten years of my life were blotted out.” 
He paused a moment, much effected, and then ad- 
ded in a firmer voice, “ Something must be said of 
my own case, or I shall fail to make the impression 
on your minds that I wish to produce. 

“Your speaker once stood among the respected 
members of the bar. Nay, more than that, he oc- 
cupied a seat in Congress for two congressional pe- 
riods. And more than that,” he continued, his voice 
sinking into a tone expressive of deep emotion, 
“he once had a tenderly loved wife and two sweet 
children. But all these blessings, all these honors 
have departed from him. He was unworthy to re- 
tain them; his constituents threw him off because 
he had debased himself, and disgracedthem. And 
more than all, she who had loved him devotedly, 
the mother of his two babes, was forced to abandon 
him, and seek an asylum in her father’s house. And 
why? Could I become so changed in a few short 
years? What power was there to debase me that 
my fellow-beings spurned, even the wife of my bo- 
som turned away, heart-stricken from me? Alas, 
my friends, it was a mad indulgence in intoxicating 
drinks. But for this I were an honorable and use- 
ful representative in the halls of legislation, and 
blessed with a home and with wife and children. 

“ But I have not told you all. After my wife 
séparated from me I sank rapidly. A state of so- 
briety brought too many terrible thoughts ; I drank 
more deeply, and was rarely, if ever, free from the 
bewildering effects of partial intoxication. At last, 
I became so abandoned that my wife, urged by her 
friends, no doubt, filed an application for a divorce, 
and as cause could be readily shown why it should 
be granted, a separation was legally declared ; and 
to complete my disgrace, at the congressional can- 
vass I was left off the ticket, as unfit to represent 
the district. 

“ When I heard of this new movement, the great 
temperance cause, at first I sneered, then wondered, 
listened at last, and finally threw myself upon the 
great wave that was rolling onward, in hope of 
being carried by it far out of the reach of danger. 
I did not hope with a vain hope. It did for me all 
and more than I could have desired. It set me 
once more upon my feet, once more ‘tiade a man 
of me. A year of sobriety, earnest devotion to my 
profession, and fervent prayer to Him who alone 
gave strength in every good resolution, has restored 
to me much that I have lost, but inot all, ot the 
richest treasure that I have proved myself un- 
worthy to retain; not my wife and children. Be- 
tween myself and these the law has laid its stern, 
impassible interdictions. I have no longer a wife, 
no longer children, though my heart goes towards 
these dearly beloved ones with the tenderest yearn- 
ings. Pictures of our early days of wedded love 
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are ever lingering in my imagination. I dream of 
the sweet fireside circle ; I see ever before me the 
sweet placid face of my Alice, as her eyes looked 
into my own with intelligent confidence ; the music 
of her voice is ever present to my ears.” 

Here the speaker's emotion overcame him ; his 
utterance became choked, and he stood silent, with 
bowed head, and trembling limbs. The dense mass 
of people hushed into an oppressive stillness that 
was broken here and there by a half stifled sob. 

At this moment there was a movement in the 
crowd. A single female figure, before whom every 
one seemed instinctively to give way, was seen pas- 
sing up the aisle. This was not observed by the 
speaker until she had come nearly in front of the 
platform on which he stood. Then the movement 
caught his ear, and his eye that instant fell on Alice, 
who, by the kindness of those near her, was con- 
ducted to his side. The whole audience, thrilled 
with the scene, were upon their feet and. bending 
forward, when the speaker extended his arms, and 
Alice threw herself upon his bosom. 

An aged minister then came forward and gently 
separated them. “No, no,” said the reformed con- 
gressman, “you cannot take her away from me.” 
“ Heaven forbid that I should,” replied the min- 
ister; “but by your own confession she is not 
your wife.” “No, she is not,” returned the speaker 
mournfully, “ But is ready to take her vows again,” 
modestly said Alice, in a low tone, smiling through 
her tears. 

Before that large assembly, all standing, and with 
a few dry eyes, the marriage ceremony was again 
performed that gave Alice and the speaker to each 
other. .is the minister, an aged man with thin 
white locks, completed the marriage rite, he ra 
his hands upon the heads of the two he had just 
joined in holy bonds, and lifting up his streaming 
eyes, said in a solemn voice, “ What God has joined 
together, let not Rum put asunder.” “Amen!” 
was cried by the whole assembly, as with a single 


voice. J. 8. B. om, 





Preview OF DR. LORD. 


Lecrurges oN THE Procress or CrviLizaTIoN 
GovVERNMENT, AND OTHER suBJECTS. By Jon $) 


Lorp, D. D. Buffalo: Geo, H. Derby & 





1851. 


A well printed 12mo. volume of two bundrelty 
and fifteen pages, containing seven Lectures; su 
stantially bound in muslin, corresponding with oth- 
er well printed works, published by that ho 

But*the “thought” contained in the book, r 
than its mechanical execution, will be looked, for 
by “thinking” readers. : . “i 

In his; Preface, the author is sufficiently plain; in 
expressing his -anti-republican sentiments. Hear 


-“ Many views maintained in these Lectures run 
counter to the ager yt egg ove —— =A day 00 
in regard to some o 8 3, alone. 
There is a ~ in thie county by override all 
in t action rariny 
an aly mtr 

yy those most competent to decide grave 

questions which demand research, argument, and 
reason, for their settlement, rather than majorities. 
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§ have nevek, bent the knee to this god of our 
— idolatry, and I never will.” 

The faculties most exercised in the presentation 
of his views, are those of Comparison, Self-Esteem, 
Approbativeness, Combativeness, and Firmness.— 
Ambition, seems to be the leading trait, in the 
character of this author. He is excessively vain, 
austere, with a kind of make-believe-dignity. He 
seems to glory in differing from every body, and 
at once, seeks the negative side of a‘question. 

This Mr. Lord, does not believe in the progres- 
sive development of plants and animals. It is easi- 
er for him to suppose that the mighty Oak, the 
Leviathan of the deep, and the Elephant of the for- 
est, were all made in a twinkling, according to his 
interpretation of Sacred History. 
~The philosophy of the “ Vestiges of Creation,” 
comes in for any quantity of opposition, and many 
words are used in an attempt to prove its fallacy. 
He says,-—referring to the Bible, “These records, 
alone, furnish us with details of the ‘layer ear- 
ly history of our race.” \ 

We ask if the details of the origin of the earth 
and mangare not now differently understood by 
nearly all theologians, than before the recent de- 
velopments in geology? We remember, and so 
does Mr. Lord, when the claim of Geologists, that 
the earth is thousands of years older than has been 
inferred from the book of Genesis, and also that 
many tribes of animals lived and successively be- 
came extinct before the creation of man, was re- 
garded as rank injidelity. But the interpretation 
of the Mosaic account of the creation, by nearly all 
well informed bibliologists, has been so modified as to 
be understood that “In the beginning God created 
the world” and that it might have existed and been 
progressively improved for many centuries before 
it became a fit abode for man and the higher order 
of animals. We commend to Mr. Lord the judi- 
cious and candid remarks of the “ New York Evan- 
gelist,” copied into our September number, entitled 
“ Science and Revelation.” If the Bible “ alone” be 
sufficient to furnish the “details” respecting man’s 
origin, its erroneous interpretations have been fre- 
quently modified to harmonize with the absolute 
demonstrations of Science. We wonder if Mr. Lord 
believes that the earth is spherical, and in Astro- 
nomical science generally? Had Galileo wait- 
ed for the 19th century and chosen Buffalo for his 
place of residence, he would have found a man 
greedy to crush him and brand his name with infi- 
delity and infamy. 

Again :— 

“Not only do the Sacred Scriptures assert, that 
man came from the hands of his Maker in the full 
perfection of his powers, made in the moral and in- 
tellectual image of God; but. they teach us that, 
after the apostacy, he remained in a civilized, and 
not in a savage state.” 

Thus, it.is apparent, our author is no progression- 
ist. He takes the ground that, once upon a time ; 
the world was far more civilized than now, and that’ 
to progress, crab-fashion, backward, is the natural 
tendency of the human race, who, according to his 
own showing, were created in the “ Image of God.” 

....Not.a word of encouragement does the author 
give to those less fortunate than himself, in pecu- 





niary, intellectual or spiritual resourses, to improve 
their condition, or to elevate themselves ; but a cold, 
hopeless fatality, pervades. 

It is this cloudy, freezing, hopeless view, which 
makes the unfortunate even more desperate. We 
have heard quite enough of it. Ifa man would do 
good, and lead the world on to good and noble 
deeds, let him hang out the banner of Horr; im- 
mortal Hope, to cheer the weary. Hope, thou 
mighty element of mind, surrounded as thou art, 
with kindness, justice, circumspection and venera- 
tion. Lgt us revel in Hope—yea, Hope on—Hope 
ever. . 

Referring to various reforms, now revolutionizing 
the monarchies of Europe, and liberating down-trod- 
den man, the author thus improperly and falsly de- 
clares. 


“In religion this idea of progress is sapping the 
foundation of Christianity. In government the 
same@eory is pushing liberty to the very verge of 
anarchy, and laying the ax of destruction, which is 
called, for the occasion, reform and progress, to the 
foundations upon which rest the sacred rights of 
person and property. 

“These pretended reformations are so many as- 
saults upon virtue and religion—so many attacks 
upon law and liberty—under the pretence of a lar- 
ger liberty, which is only licentiousness, misrule 
and y-” 

This is a bold statement, but as false, as bold. 


“The people of the United States have more to 
fear from the new gospels of pretended reformers 
and the prescriptions as political quacks, than from 
all other inflictions. 

“Man may enlarge his sphere of action, but he 
cannot add to the intellectual powers conferred 
upon him by his Creator ; he cannot change the 
social order—for marriage and the family relation 
are of divine appointment; he cannot relieve him- 
self from the obligations of law or from his duty to 
God ; he cannot invent new gospels for successive 
generations.” 


Here is another declaration, which needs qualify- 
ing. Man may, by cultivation, enlarge, expand, and 
increase his “intellectual powers.” The crab-apple, 
the peach, and every variety of natural fruit, may 
also be cultivated, and so changed, as scarcely to re- 
remble in size, shape, color, or taste, the original. 
The same is true of animals, and of man. 

It is no mark of wisdom in any man, to repudi- 
ate nature. We must take the world as it is, and 
if we may, by any means improve it, and thereby 
increase our happiness, pray, let us do so. 

Further on, Mr. Lord becomes still bolder, and 
more combative, exhibiting a degree of ignorance 
exceeded only by his impudence. For him to 
stand up, before a public audience, in this, the 
nineteenth century, and make a declaration like the 
following, can find no apology. He says:— 

“Nor is the mind dependent upon the i 
of a material Joeman re This Srcteinhan te 
are but remains to be proved. Perfectly 
formed persoris are often idiots, and the most de- 


formed dwarfs, like Esop, have been celebrated for 
vigor and acuteness of intellect.” i] 


x e would ask the Doctor why fever, or a vot j 


on the head, and a consequent inflammation of the 
brain changes; the most gifted individual into a 
maniac “ causing the lips of virgin innocence to ut- 
ter the most revolting obscenity and those of 

religion; the most horrible blasphemy ;” if, as he 


says, “the mind is not dependent upon material or- 
ganization.” If Esop hail a healthy mind, he had 
a healthy brain, and if Dr. Lord is not aware that 
the mind in this life is dependent on healthy mate- 
rial organization for a healthy manifestation, he has 
yet to learn even the first and simplest lessons in 
the philosophy of life and mental manifestation. 
We commend him to any school-boy in Physiology 
and Anthropology, or to common observation even, 
for information. 

Here is another sample of stupid ignorance, or 
willful blindness to truth. He says:— 


“We eens ee. as a matter of fact, that, 
notwithstanding sympathy between the body 
and soul, there is no eement or corres’ ence 
in their action, which indicates the production of 
mind, from any part of the organization of the ma- 
terial frame.” 

Again :— 

“ We affirm that a majority of those unhappy 
persons who have never possessed, or are deprived 
of reason in the providence of God, are perfectly 
formed persons, not marked bY any peculiar forma- 
tion of the head, and, least of all, by that low, de- 
clining forehead of which so many pictures are 
seen, and so few living specimens exhibited.” 


Iprocy, is always the result of violated physi- 
cal law, and not, as Mr. Lord would have it under- 
stood, by the “ providence of God.” It is caused by 
the intermarriage of blood relations, by drunkenness, 
gormandizing disease, or some other physical 
cause, always traceable, by the well informed Physi- 
ologist. 

A well formed child may become imbecile and 
retain the perpendicular head and face, but all 
“natural born” idiots, do look idiotic, and may be 
readily distinguished “ by the shape of their heads.” 
Idiots there are, whose brains have been paralyzed 
by disease, just as an arm may be paralyzed, and 
still retain its shape, but we defy Dr. Lord and all 
the M. D’s. and D. D's. this side of the mad-house, 
to produce a healthy, well formed and good sized 
brain of man or child, that is idiotic. It is non- 
sense, and too late in the day to make the asser- 
tion. 

He steps more gently in the following paragraph, 
and winds up with unction. 


“ We do not mean to be understood that all, or a 
majority of those who have listened favorably to 
the specious details of modern materialism, have 
— or are prepared to acquiesce in its results, 

e leaders know well that it will not do to shock 
public sentiment with these outrageous conclusions 
until retreat is impossible. The absolute physical 
necessity which is the inevitable result of this sys- 
tem, should be faithfully exbibited by those who 
watch the signs of the times; the mask should be 
torn from this mystery of iniquity, its sophi de- 
tected, and its consequences exposed. pecially 
should our young men whogo out from our semina- 
ri pre to meet this shallow but 

ki®sophy, which is like to prove one of 
werful auxiliaries to the innovating spirit of the 
in its attacks upon long established truths in 
phy, morals, and religion.” 


We admit the “ popularity,” of our “ philosophy,” 
ahd its “ power,” in uprooting “long established” 


e most 


Y errors. Trutn and true religion have nothing to 


fear, from the most searching investigation. The 
poet most beautifully confirms this statement, when 
he says :— 
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“ Truth, crush’d to earth, will rise again, 
The eternal years of God are hers; 

But Error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies amid her worshipers.” 

Again :— 

“ It is undoubtedly true that many hold this system 
in a way to divest it, of its most glaring errors. 
Such consider the development of the brain as 
merely indicative of the character of the man, ex- 
hibiting his virtues and vices as they have been 
fixed by his own choice.” 

Not exactly “ by his own choice” but sometimes 
by the “force of circumstances,” over which we 
have nocontrol. May the child determine of whom 
it shall be born? whether of temperate or intem- 
perate parents! whether of‘parents diseased, or in 
health ? or whether he shall possess a favorable, or 
unfavorable organization? whether his parents be 
white or black, in New York or Dublin? surely 
not. If his parents are morally and physically 
well developed, and favorably situated, surrounded 
with all the necessaries of life, including good soci- 
ty, and so forth, think you this would not be better, 
than to be born at the “ Five Points,” and that too, 
of those who get drunk, gamble, lie, steal, rob and 
murder! For, be it remembered, that pirates and 
murderers, become parents, and that the sins of 
parents are visited upon their children, even “to 
the third and fourth generations.” In view of all 
this, is it proper to charge the pre-disposition to 
vice, of a child, thus brought into existence, as a 
matter “ fixed by His own choice?” Call this mate- 
rialism if you will; but, such causes, do produce 
an effect. This fact cannot be refuted. The body and 
mind are both tainted hy hereditary influences, and 
those who deny it show more ears than brains. 

Mr. Lord finds another insuperable objection to 
phrenology. We quote. 

“ We have been told from the lecturer's desk, and 
from the pon that Phrenology is to change all 
systems of education, law, and government. That 
merchants are to choose their clerks, husbands their 
wives, and young men their friends, by the certain 
test of the physical conformation of the brain, rath- 


er than the uncertain tests of conduct and char- 
acter.” 


Why not? If it prove to be a “certain test,” 
always reliable, why not apply it? Mistakes in 
the choice of husbands and wives, are frequent 
enough, where Phrenology is not applied. Can it 
be more so when applied! If not, why object ? 

The learned author further objects. He remarks: 


“In addition to what has already been said, we 
assert that Phrenology is opposed to the testimony 
of our consciousness. God has so constituted man 
that he is conscious of the commission of sin, when 
he indulges in the exercise of bad passions, or vio- 
lates the relations which bind him to society.” 

We assert that Phrenology is not opposed “to 
the testimony of our own consciousness,” hat 
Phrenologist ever pretended that a man, 
sober, could cut the throat or break the nec 
other, and not be conscious of the fact, that 
violated the laws of God, and humanity. 
assertion proves the ignorance of its author. 

But here is another brilliant idea, equally 
cious. 

“A 
of the first 










like this makes all restraint a violation 
w of nature, and would overthrow all 
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law and government; it would prostrate the halls 
of learning and the altars of faith, and leave men at 
liberty to follow those propensities which are 
“ evil, and only evil, and that continually.” 


Mr. Lord himself holds and teaches that man is 
totally depraved, and that he cannot do a good 
act, think a good thought; that his best efforts are 
sinful, that he is in fact “ possessed of faculties that 
are evil, only evil and that continually,” and we 
beg to ask if the lion or tiger can by possibility be 
any worse? And yet he rails at Phrenologists for 
maintaining that man has animal propengities and 
passions as well as moral sentiments and intellect, 
and that by his science it can be determined “ be- 
fore the child has done good or evil,” whether he 
has the elements of anger, selfishness, pride, vani- 
ty, or appetite, too strong for a well balanced char- 
acter. Phrenology tells this of the child or the 
adult, and thereby admonishes the parent to be 
unremitting in training the higher faculti@ to ac- 
tivity; in removing temptation from the passions 
and thus to create or induce, by an early and proper 
education (for even Mr. Lord will not deny the 
benefits of a proper education of the feelings) such 
control over the passions as to result in correct ac- 
tion. Is this a system of philosophy “that would 
overthrow all law, prostrate halls of learning and 
altars of faith, and leave men at liberty to follow 
evil propensities?” No man in his senses believes 
it, whose opinion is worth a straw, and none but a 
blinded bigot would utter it, or believe it to be 
true. 

In a more subdued, and persuasive tone, the au- 
thor proceeds. 


“Tt may be that faith in this science, so called, is 
sometimes excited by the vanity of exhibiting the 
chart of a good head, which is at once a certiticate 
of intellect and character—and cheap enough, if 
good for any thing, which we must be permitted to 
doubt. There is also a natural love of the marvel- 
lous, which makes men credulous of those preten- 
sions which promise revelations of character and 
fortune, which has distinguished every age of the 
world and almost every condition in human life. 
It is not our intention to wound the feelings of any 
one; we are aware that men of worth and talent 
are inclined to favor Phrenology, but may we not 
be allowed to entreat such to pause before com- 
mitting themselves toa system which, however 
specious, is a terrible engine in the hands of the 
wicked? We hope, and venture to predict, that 
Phrenology will prove but one of the passing fol- 
lies of the age, and that some in this assembly will 
live to see it laid in the tomb.” 


We have noticed at length, this emanation from 
the Rev. John C. Lord, D. D., who, in the capacity 
of a public teacher, has attacked our “ NosLe scr- 
ENCE,” and attempted to bring its truths into disre- 
pute, and to prejudice the minds of young people, 
against it, simply, with a view of correcting a few 
of his errors, which might have a prejudicial effect, 
for the moment. But Phrenology is now too well 
understood, and too well established, to need vindi- 
cation. {\Its truth is apparent to all who have eyes 
see, ears to hear, and a head to 
posed of. It has been killed, over and over again. 
Its discoverers, disciples, and advocates, driven from 
their homes and country, to foreign lands. But, 
Phrenology, truth-like, rises from the tomb, pro- 





claims its victory, over death and the grave, 
triumphantly comes forth to bless mankind. 





Benevolence extends even to posterity. The phi 
lanthbropist sacrifices his personal well being to his 
heirs, to those who will see the day long after him. 
It is for them that he plants trees, that he bequeaths 
legacies to beneficent institutions. It is for them, 
that he labors day and night, that he braves insults, 
caluminies, persecutions, because he knows, that a 
time must come, when his works will be blessed 
for their beneficent influence on humanity. With- 
out this sentiment of general benevolence, how 
many facts, how many useful discoveries would be 
buried under the weight of the envy, the jealousy, 
the bad faith, and the ingratitude of contem 
ries !—Dr. Gat. 


SKETCHES OF THE 
ILLUSTRIOUS DEAD. 
Y/ 





NUMBER IIL. 
ORGE FREDERICK HANDEL. 

The great musical composer, Handel, was born 
at Halle, in Saxony, on the 23d of Febfhary, 1684, 
and from his earliest years showed a passion for 
music, which nothing could overcome. Forbidden 
to touch a musical instrument, he would spend the 
greater part of the night, while the rest of the 
family were asleep, in practicing upon a clarichord, 
which he kept concealed in the garret. By this 
practice he attained remarkable proficiency, and 
while yet a mere child he continued to steal an op- 
portunity of playing on the church organ before the 
court. He surprised and charmed all who heard 
him. The duke prevailed on his father to allow 
the boy to adopt the profession for which he seemed 
destined by nature, and which has since made his 
name immortal. 

He was now placed under a teacher, and so rapid 
was his improvement that before he was nine years 
of age he was able to preside as leader of the choral 
services in the cathedral. He had also begun to 
shadow forth his future eminence, by the exercise 
of his genius as a composer. At eighteen, he ob- 
tained an engagement at Hamburgh, in the orches- 
traof theopera. At the age of twenty, he brought’ 
out at that theatre his first opera, the “ Almira ;’ 
two months after, his second, the “ Nero,” which 
brought a sufficient sum to enable him to travel in 
Italy, where he visited the principal places, per- 
fecting himself in his profession; and in 1710, by 
invitation from men of distinction, repaired to Eng- 
land, and was received with such flattering admira- 
tion and success, as induced him to make that 
country his future home. Queen Anne granted him 
a pension of £200 per annum, which was in- 
creased when George I. came to the throne. The 
Earl of Burlington was his warm friend and patron, 
with whom. he resided for three years; when, in 
1718, he accepted the directorship of the choir es- 
tablished by the Duke of Chandos. In 1720, the 
Royal Academy of Music was instituted, and Han- 
del placed at its head. His own compositions were 
the pieces principally performed, and while he pre- 
sided over that Academy, is regarded as the most 
splendid era of music in England. 
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years afterwards, is regarded as one of the most splendid and sublime efforts 
of musical genius, although it was so far in advance of the public taste in his 
day that it failed to be appreciated. At the opening of the Foundling Hos- 
pital of London, Handel not only gave the institution an organ, but the benefit 
of a performance of his “ Messiah,” conducted by himself, which he repeated 
annually. He also bequeathed the music of this gem of his life-labor to the 
hospital at his death, which took place in 1759 in the seventy-sixth year of 
his age. For several years he had been totally blind. 

In 1784, a century after his birth, a commemoration of Handel was per- 
formed in Westminster Abbey, where his remains had been deposited, and it 
was one of the grandest musical displays-ever witnessed in any country. The 
music, which was all selected from his own works, was performed by five 
hundred and twenty-five musicians; the king, queen, and a majority of the 
nobility being in attendance, numbering four thousand persons. The perform- 
ance lasted four days, and was annually repeated for seven years. 


Handel’s temperament was of the vital-mental, which is the feeling, enthu- 
siastic, musical temperament. Although he was full of emotion, yet the sus- 
taining power of his organization was such, and the development of his head 
and character so harmonious, that he was not wild, erratic, or warped, but 
covering the true spirit, alike of human character and the sublime, well-poised, 

* self-sustaining, and harmonious soul of music, he was enabled, in his compo- 
sitions, to make “his name immortal, by reaching the highest eminence in the 
empire of music, and sweeping sublimely every string of human sympathy. 





NUMBER IV, 
LADY JANE GREY. 


It is a source of rejoicing that the progress of free and liberal ideas are so 
| far penetrating the monarchies of the old world, that the heart-sickening scenes 
common three centuries ayo, exist only in the annals of history. The unfor- 
tunate Lady Jane Grey was of the blood-royal of Englaud, and was born in 
1537. Her mother was the daughter of Mary, sister of Henry VIIL, and 
the wife, first of Louis XIL of France, and after his death of the Duke of 
Suffolk. By the latter she had a daughter, who married Henry Grey, Mar- 
quis of Dorset, and thus became the mother of the subject of this sketch. 
The scheming Duke of Northumberland, desiring to secure the crown of Eng- 
land to his own descendents, by the marriage of his son, Lord Dudley, to 
Lady Jane Grey, and persuaded Edward VL, whose early death he foresaw, 
and over whom he possessed perfect ascendency, to declare Lady Jane as his 
successor. 


In May, 1553, the beautiful and lovely Lady Jane, at the age of sixteen, 





He brought out his master-effort, the “ Messiah,” in 1741, which, now, 110 . 





was married to Lord Dudley, and on the 18th of June the King caused the 
documents relating to her succession to be signed. He dying on the 6th of 
July, on the 9th the announcement of her royal dignity was made to her. 
This was undesired and unexpected by her, and she firmly refused to accept 
what she maintained belonged to another. But her tather and husband 
finally prevailed upon her to consent to be proclaimed queen, which was done 
on the following day. 

The mad ambition of her father-in-law could not overrule the public mind, 
which regarded the assumption of the crown as usurpation, according to the 
rules of succession. Her reign lasted only nine days, and Mary was pro- 
claimed queen without opposition. Lady Jane and her husband were confined 
in the Tower, and the treacherous Duke of Northumberland was executed. 
But the innocent Jane was also fated to suffer with the guilty, whom they 
had made the instrument of their ambition. Archbishop Cranmer, the Duke 
of Suffolk, and his brother, Sir Thomas Wyatt, and more than fifty officers, 
knights, and gentlemen, and more than four hundred common men were exe- 
cuted before the end of the following March, and many others afterwards. 
Among all who suffered in this enormous carnage, there were none whose fate 
was so deeply lamented, or so long and tenderly remembered, as the young, 
beautiful, and talented Lady Jane Grey. 

On the 12th of February, 1563, her husband had been executed on Tower 
Hill, and she had seen his headless corpse carried back within the fort. She 
was then led out to suffer the same bloody death. Having mounted the 
scaffold with great composure, she addressed the people, acknowledging the 
the unlawfulness of her assumption of the crown, but declaring fervently her 
innocence of any part “in the procurement or desire thereof.” 

She declined the assistance of the executioner to make bare her pearly 
neck for the fatal ax, being led to the block, she requested to be despatched 
quickly, and exclaiming “ Lord, into thy hands I commend my spirit,” received 
the fatal stroke. 

Lady Jane was thus cut off before she had completed her seventeenth year, 
was already one of the most learned and accomplished of her sex, in an age 
abounding in erudite females. She is said to have been a perfect mistress of 
the French, Latin, and Greek languages. All the sports of the age she sur- 
rendered for the pleasure of reading philosophy and the classics. Her por- 
trait exhibits a fine mental temperament, a capacious intellect, and remark- 
able fulness of all the organs of memory. The violent death of so lovely, 
innocent, and talented a woman, was entirely unnecessary, and barbarous in 
the extreme ; but as monarchy is an unnatural institution, unnatural means 
are supposed to be necessary to sustain it. She would have lived an orna- 
ment to her age, and never have disturbed the quiet or the prerogatives of 
the crown. The sin of her death remains on the escutcheon of Great Britain, 
and time only makes it the more glaring. 
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Guents of the PAaonth. 


DOMESTIC. 


BURNING OF THE STEAMER LAFAYETTE. 

This new steamer, which was intended to run 
between New York and Chagres, was entirely des- 
troyed by fire, while lying at Chagres, on the 11th 
of September. The fire was discovered about 3 
o'clock in the afternoon, just as the steamer was 
about to start from Chagres for San Juan. The 
flames spread with such rapidity, that soon after 
they first appeared, all hope of saving the vessel 
was abandoned. Great alarm was excited by the 
near run of the fire to the powder magazine ; a de- 
structive explosion was feared, and all on board 
were filled with consternation, when three of the 
officers rushed through the flames, secured the 
powder in the magazine, bore it on deck, and threw 
it into the water. Many lives were no doubt saved 
by this act of daring gallantry. 

After every effort had been made to extinguish 
the flames, the captain gave orders for all persons 
to leave the ship. They took to the boats, and 
fearing that the boilers might explode, rowed to 
some distance from the burning vessel. The cap- 
tain was the last man to leave the deck. After it 
was supposed that the ship was entirely deserted, 
he was seen to descend her side by a rope, having 
done every thing in his power to arrest the confla- 
gration. Nearly all the property on board the 
steamer was lost. She burned to the water’s edge, 
and then sunk in fourteen or fifteen fathoms of wa- 
ter. The crew and passengers all escaped, with 
the exception of one man, who was employed as a 
coal-heaver. The sufferers, who had lost all their 
effects by the fire, were treated with great kindness 
by the people of Chagres, who supplied their im- 
mediate wants, furnishing them with every thing 
necessary to their comfort in their destitute condi- 
tion. 











Tracico Scenes im Catirornta—aA_ horrible 
scene was enacted in San Francisco, on Sunday 
August 24, in the execution of two criminals by the 
Committee of Vigilance. An attempt had been 
made by the civil authorities to rescue the prison- 
ers from the hands of the committee. This was 
partially successful. The prisoners were seized by 
the regular officers and confined in the city jail. 
Having been there about four days, while listening 
to Divine service, they were again seized by the 
Committee of Vigilance, placed in a carriage, and 
hurried off to the rooms of the Committee. A 
dreadful excitement at once spread through the 
city. The whole population thronged from every 
side to the scene of action The streets presented a 
spectacle of wild disorder. Every accessible sta- 
tion was occupied by spectators eager to witness 
the proceedings. In a little more than a quarter. of 
an hour from the time that the prisoners were taken 
from the jail, all the preliminaries were completed 
for their execution. In a few moments more the 
ropes were placed upon-the necks of the victims, 
and at a given signal, they were drawn up, bring- 
| ing toa crisis the terrors of the dismal spectacle. 
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Two days before a similar nett carried 
into effect at Sacramento city. A inal named 
Robinson, who had been sentenced to death and re- 
prieved by the Governor, was executed by the 
hands of the people, who were unwilling to brook 
the law’s delay. After his two companions in crime 
had been put to death in due course of justice, the 
prisoner was taken from the custody. of the Sheriff 
by the Committee of Vigilance, and in the presence 
of an immense infuriated multitude, placed upon 
the scaffold, and made ready for death. The usual 
religious services were performed; an incoherent 
address to the people was made by the prisoner ; 
the noose was adjusted to his neck; and after a 
moment’s convulsive struggle, the bloody scene was 
terminated by the tranquility of death. “It was the 
most exciting day,” says an eye-witness, “ we have 
ever passed in the city of Sacramento. The unpre 
cedented and peculiar circumstances connected 
with the execution of the culprits, added to the 
high-wrought curiosity of the thousands assembled 
to witness the demonstrations of the legal authori- 
ties on the one hand, and the greater and more po- 
tent authority of the people on the other, was 
enough in itself to excite the mind to its utmost 
tension. Business was entirely suspended; the 
streets were deserted ; the city was at the scaffold. 
Every house, shed or elevation, from which a view 
of the scaffold could be obtained, was crowded with 
human beings, and there must have been seven or 
eight thousand persons on the ground.” 





Generat Garrsatp1.—This brave champion of 
Italian liberty, arrived at Panama, by one of the 
recent steamers from New York, in company with 
his friend, Francisco Parachelto, an eminent Italian 
merchant. He was on the route to Lima. 





Deatu or Mas. Gaines.—The wife of Governor 
Gaines met with a fatal accident at Cletsop Plains, 
Oregon, on the 13th of August. The horse which 
she was riding, on her way to a farm which the Go- 
vernor had lately purchased, backed in between 
the fore wheels and the oxen of a wagon, which 
was conveying their baggage. The cattle became 
frightened, and started off at full speed. Mrs. 
Gaines was thrown from her horse, her head strik- 
ing upon the wheel of the wagon, which turned 
over her body. Her brain was severely injured; 
she immediately became insensible ; and after lying 
about three days in an unconscious state, she 
breathed her last. 





Sutrt-Sewers’ Union.—A meeting has been held 
in Hope Chapel in this city, to consider the claims 
of the Co-operative Union of Female Shirt-sewers 
upon the sympathy and aid of the public. Several 
important facts were elicited in the course of the 
discussion, and a great interest. was: manifested in 
the objects of the meeting. _The Association is at 
present emplying 40 females, among whom are 13 
widows, There is a general feeling of sympathy 
and a lively interest for the 6,000 defenceless and | 
deeply-wronged Shirt-makers: ef our City. Nobly 
are they:striving to-earn, in honesty and decent po- 
verty, the bread that poorly feeds and the humble: { 





raiment that but poorly covers their wasted forms. 
They are patient sufferers, toiling unceasingly, ever 
hopeful of a brighter future. Very many are wid- 
ows, descended by reverses to poverty ; more of 
them are orphans, 

eccseses “too early thrown 

On the cold world, unloved, alone.” 


Other are compelled to aid in the support of fa- 
milies and widowed mothers, and all have a press- 
ing claim on society. Too long has this been lightly 
treated or totally disregarded. Occasionally, as 
the benevolent pass through our hospitals, their 
warmest sympaties are aroused for those who, worn 
down with toil, weary of life, diseased by sedentary 
habits, have come there to die. Not unoften the 
prison-door and the mad-house close upon them, 
and oftener the house of shame affords an assylum, 
denied to them by honest toil and a life of virtue. 

Among the speakers on the occasion was Hor- 
acE GreeE.ey, who said he desired to add one or 
two words on practical points. He knew from con- 
versation with different persons, that many who 
knew nothing of the present effort, would be glad 
to encourage a better system than that from which 
the Seamstreses were seeking to escape—a system 
by which the producers and consumers could be 
brought into better relations. It was true that 
$2,000 was a very little sum towards giving promi- 
nence to this idea. The audience present was small, 
but he saw no reason for discouragement. Great 
and beneficient ideas were seldom ushered in by 
tremendous hurras and the booming of cannon, and 
always found advocates at first in small meetings. 
He trusted that something would be done, and 
hoped that all would lend their earnest effort and 
co-operation. 

Rev. Henry Warp Bercuer followed Mr. Gree- 
ley. He was, he said, born and reared in a rural 
district of Connecticut, where, by preaching the 
Gospel, was understood a presentation of theologi- 
cal doctrines. He early had the Westminster cate- 
chism placed in his hands, but, to his shame be it 
spoken, he could never commit it to memory nor 
understand it. The old style of preaching from 
Sabbath to Sabbath did not come up to his idea of 
preaching the Gospel. It took a whole Church fi 
to preach the Gospel. It was the spirit of God’s 
benevolence carried down to humanity. Its influ- 
ence upon the world was like that of the sun in 
Spring, when all nature burst into bloom beneath 
its influence. Preaching the Gospel was bringing 
down Sping from heaven to the earth. It was the 
whole work of taking care of men. It was to search 
out the wants of the community and relieve thep,/ 
But how much more was the duty imperative~. 
when the appeal came tous. Mr. B. regretted that 
he had not made himself sufficiently acquainted 
with the grievances of the needlewomen, but he 
had become acquainted with many cases of dis- 





. tress, and he should take care to better inform him- 


self with respect to their condition. He also pledg- 
ed himself to bring their claims to the attention of 
the Church of which he was pastor. 

. Before the close of the meeting, Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher and H. Greeley each pledged them- 
sélves to raise $100 for the Union, and Mr. John H. 
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Swift also pledged himself to raise the like sum, 
and more if he could. 





Mrs. Ann S. Srepnens, the authoress, arrived 
here a few days ago from a tour of above a year in 
England, France, Germany, Russia, Turkey, Italy 
and Spain. We understand she will soon publish 
a book giving the result of her experience and ob- 
servations upon society and individuals during this 
prolonged and interesting journey. 


Catnerine Hayes.—The concerts of this cele- 
brated singer have met with triumphant success in 
New York. Tripler hall has been filled for several 
evenings to its utmost capacity, and the enthusi- 
asm of the audiences has been of the most general 
and exciting character. Catherine Hayes is person- 
ly prepossessing and lady-like, without being strik- 
ingly handsome, or possessing that commanding or 
magnetizing presence, which was so remarkable in 
her Swedish sister of Song, Jenny Lind. Her fea- 
tures are noble, her complexion light, her hair a 
fair auburn, and the expression of her face say 





ingly delicate and feminine. Her manner is thor/ ¢ 
oughly self-possessed, and her voice is one of mar- 
vellous compass, extending from the highest sopra- 
no tones to the deepest contralto. Her highest 
notes are inferior in purity, in strength, and in 
sweetness to Jenny Lind’s, but her lowest are fuller 
and finer. She seems possessed of all vocal accom- 
plishments. Her trill, her persistency of breath 
and purity of tone in crescendo passages, her skil- 
ful blending of the different registers—all of this is 
unimpeachable. Her performance of several pieces 
of sacred music has called forth the most unquali- 
fied admiration. 





Fi One Meat a Day.—The venerable Talliafero, the 
Librarian of the Treasury Department, and former- 
ly a member of Congress from Virginia, eats but 
one meal per day, and that is his dinner. He is in 
perfect health. Such is the power of habit. If he 
goes toa party and is obliged to take supper, he 
omits his dinner the next day. 








Correr in Wisconsin.—Copper has been disco- 
vered near the village of Bad Axe. Mr. Smith, a 
merchant of that village, was one day out with his 
gun for a few hours’ sport. He had wounded a 
deer, and was following it up by the marks of blood 
on the grass, when he stumbled on a sharp point 
of some substance sticking up above the surface of 
the ground. A moment’s examination convinced 
him that he had found a piece of native copper. 
He dislodged the mass from its bed, and taking it 
home, found it to weigh some 50 pounds. Encou- 
raged by this discovery on his own land, he has 
been engaged in sinking a shaft on the spot. He 

nas already taken out some 60,000 pounds of ore, 
mixed with native mineral, valued at $60 per thou- 
sand, and by “drifting ahead” in the crevice be- 
tween the rocks, has found the vein to be of great 
value. Report assigns it a thickness of seven feet, 
and a depth as yet unexplored. 





Riest or Buriat.—A singular case is now be- 
fore the Supreme Court of Quebec, growing out of 


the refusal of a rector to perform the rite of burial 
over a child in unconsecrated ground. The parent 
of the child brought an action to compel the Bishop 
to open the Parish Church and read the funeral ser- 
vice. The Bishop contends that the clergy are not 
amenable to the civil authority, as the Church of 
England is not established in the Province. Mean- 
time, the child remains unburied, awaiting the de- 
cision of the Court. 





Horace GreeLtey anp Tosacco Smoxe.—A pa- 
ragraph is going about among the country papers 
to the effect that the Editor of The Tribune has 
taken up tobacco-smoking! and our coteinporaries 
pretend to quote an extract from one of his letters 
from Europe in support of that story. This, “says 
Mr. Greely,” is entirely untrue ; he has not yet seen 
anything to make the use of tobacco in any form 
seem other than filthy, nauseous and disgusting; 
nor can any other opinion be found in any letter he 
ever wrote.” 


Vy Deata or James Fennimore Coorrer.—The de- 
cease of this distinguished man, who for over a 
quarter of a century has held such an eminent po- 
sition in American literature, took place at 1 o’clock 
on Sunday afternoon, the 14th September, at his 
residence in Cooperstown. 

Mr. Cooper was born at Burlington, V. J., on the 
15th of Sept., 1789, and had he lived one day long- 
er, he would have been sixty two years of age. His 
father, the late Judge Cooper, was a large land- 
holder in Otsego county, in this State, residing al- 
ternately at Burlington and Cooperstown, and giv- 
ing his name to the latter township, which has 
since Leen distinguished as the residence of the 
world-renowned author. He received the rudi- 
ments of a classical education under a private in- 
structor at Burlington, continued his studies with 
an accomplished Episcopal clergyman in Albany, 
and was prepared by him for Yale College, which 
he enteredin 1802. At this early age, scarely turn- 
ed of thirteen, he was ill-qualified for the attain- 
ment of academic distinction; still he held a res- 
pectable place in his class; and in the department 
of ancient languages is said to have outstripped 
every competitor. It is certain, however, that he 
had not yet manifested a vocation for a literary life. 
No one who then saw the blooming and somewhat 
reckless youth, who it is understood had already 
begun to develope the spirit of sturdy indepen- 
dence, which afterward took the shape of wayward 
obstinacy, could have predicted or suspected the 
position which he was destined to win among the 
literary men of his country. A native passion for 
the sea, and an unconquerable love of adventure, 
led him, among other causes to solicit admission 
into the American Navy, at that time in its most 
imperfect infancy, and in 1805 he entered the ser- 
vice a8 a midshipman, He remained in the Navy 
for six years. The influence of this period of his 
life is ‘indelibly stamped upon his subsequent pro- 
ductions. It enabled him to describe the minutiz 
of nautical affairs with that breadth and boldness 
of touch, which could be commanded by no writer 
who had hot himself been rocked on the giddy mast, 
and to whom the taste of salt water was not more 














\ 
familiar than the fountains of Helicon. With the 


vivid impressions of experience, obtained in the 
fresh and wondering days of boyhood, with a crea- 
tive imagination singularly alive to the impulses of 
external Nature, and with a freedom and energy of 
delineation which is imparted only by the posses- 
sion of actual knowledge, he had a store of mate- 
rials for the production of “tales of the sea,” which, 
had he written in no other department of ficticn, 
would have decided his reputation as a consummate 
master. — 





Meetine in Honor or Mr. Coorzr.—A num- 
ber of literary men held a meeting on Wednesday, 
the 24th September, in the Library Rooms, City 
Hall, for the purpose of adopting measures to pay 
proper regard to the memory of the late J. Fenni- 
more Cooper. Washington Irving was chosen 
President, and Fitz-Greene Halleck and Rufus G. 
Griswold Secretaries. George W. Blunt then mov- 
ed that a committee of five be appointed to report, 
at a future meeting, a plan of proceedings to ren- 
der fitting honor to the memory of Mr. Cooper. 
The Chair appointed as such committee, Judge 
Duer, Fitz-Green Halleck, Richard Kimball, George 
Bancroft, and Dr. Francis, and on motion the Presi- 
dent was added as Chairman of the Committee. 





Str Joun Franxiin.—The return of the Expe- 
dition in search of Sir John Franklin, which was de- 
spatched by a distinguished merchant of New 
York, is an occasion of general congratulation, al- 
though it has not met with the hoped for success in 
the accomplishment of the main object. The ves- 
sels, after their departure from this port, had an 
agreeable passage to Wellington’s Sound, which 
they entered on the 26th of August, of 1850. Here 
they met Captain Perry, and were afterwards join- 
ed by Sir John Ross and Commander Austen, of the 
British Expedition, which was engaged in the same 
pursuit. The next day, indication of Sir John 
Franklin’s first winter quarters were discovered,— 
three graves with the inscriptions of the names of 
persons belonging to Lis crew, fragments of sail- 
cloth, cordage, and wearing apparel,—showing that 
a large encampment had been on the ground for 
some time, but giving no traces of the subsequent 
course of the party. By the 11th of September, 
the Expedition had penetrated Barlow’s inlet, as 
far as Griffith’s Island, where they narrowly escap- 
ed being locked in by the ice. From this they sail- 
ed on the 13th, intending to proceed directly home, 
but were stepped by the ice at the mouth of Wel- 
lington’s Channel. Drifting into Lancaster Sound, 
one of the vessels was hove up by the ice nearly 
seven feet at the stern, and keeled over on one side 
over two feet and a half: She remained in this pe- 
rilous position for no less than five months.’ The 
depth of winter closed’ in upon the Expedition, 
The terrors of the polar night came on apace. For 
eighty days, they were’ without a ray of sunlight. 
The thermometer sank to 46° below zero, On the 
6th of Nevember the Rescue was abandoned. The 
crews of both vessels resolved to share the same 


fate. Expecting eath ‘mometit to be crushed by ~ 


the surrounding ice, they slept in their clothes with 
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knapsacks on their backs, to take their chance of 
escape. They were fully prepared for the trial. 
Sledges laden with provisions, were in readiness 
for the journey over the ice at the distance of nine- 
ty miles from land. Twice were the crew sum- 
moned and the boats lowered to commence the fear- 
ful progress. 

Tha scurvy now broke out among the crew. It 
appeared in its worst form. No remedies were of 
any avail. Only three of the men eecaped the at- 
tack. Captain De Haven was one of the greatest 
sufferers. At length the violence of the epidemic 
abated, yielding to the use of fresh water obtained 
from melted ice, and to a beverage composed of 
apple tea and lemon juice. 

During the long night of darkness and peril, 
strange appearances were seen in the sky, relieving 
in some degree the gloomy terrors of the scene. 
Mock suns and mock moons of surpassing bright- 
ness constantly succeeded each other. On the ap- 
proach of day, the northern horizon was illuminated 
by the most beautiful and resplendent twilights. 
At last, on the 18th of February, the sun rose above 
the horizon. The sailors gave vent to their joy by 
three hearty cheers, and a new aspect was given to 
the whole scene. 

The ice broke up suddenly, and with terrible vio- 
lence. In twenty minutes from its first motion, 
the whole mass was at liberty, enabling the vessels 


,| to drift gradually from their former anchorage. On 


the 10th of June, they came into open water. Re- 
fitting at Greenland, after a short delay, they were 
again turned towards the North. After a variety 
of perils, they once more emerged from the fields 
of “rock-ribbed ice,” and on the 19th of August set 
their course for home. 

The Rescue arrived at New York several days 
after the return of the Advance, having parted with 
her mast three hundred miles off Cape Farewell. 
Captain Griffith entertains the same hypothesis, as 
tothe fate of Sir John Franklin, with Lieut. De Ha- 
ven, and some of the officers of the British Expedi- 
tion—namely, that he is hemmed in by the ice at a 
point to which these expeditions have not been able 
to penetrate. The Rescue has on board four Es- 
quimaux dogs. They are said to be capital bear- 
hunters—and as such are invaluable companions to 
the Greenlander. There are also on board some 
half dozen Kyacks (fishing boats,) and a great va- 
riety of other curiosities of rare interest to the sci- 
entific world. 





Mas. E. Oakes Surra’s Lecrurr.—The admira- 
ble lecture on Womanhood by Mrs. E. Oakes Smith, 
receives an appreciative, but discriminating notice 
in a morning paper. 

“A respectable though not a crowded audience 
was assembled at Stuyvesant Institute last even- 
ing, to listen to the discourse on “ Womanhood,” by 
this highly intellectual and eloquent lady. It was 
a brilliant, earnest, and powerful appeal in behalf 
of the feminine element in social affairs, set forth 
with great beauty of illustration, and enforced by a 
series of consecutive and well-sustained arguments. 
Mrs. Oakes Smith speaks with entire self: possession, 
in a grave, earnest, conversational style, and with 


ie 








remarkable propriety of intonation and emphasis. 
Without any attempt to play the orator, her elocu- 
tion is melodious, graceful and effective. The pre- 
vailing tone of her lecture was deep, approaching 
to solemnity in its expression of intense conviction, 
but frequently relieved by the excursions of a play- 
ful fancy, and flashes of quiet humor. 

Alluding to the condition of woman since the 
Protestant Reformation—which she considered as 
of a retrograde character—she said that she did not 
claim to be a champion of woman's rights, in the 
sense in which that hackneyed phrase is often used. 
She was not aware that woman had been treated 
with deliberate injustice; she had rather failed of 
the development of her nature ; she had suffered 
from those evils which are incident to an imperfect 
condition of society, and it was on the ground of 
our common humanity that the subject should be 
presented and discussed. 


The lecturer then proceeded to illustrate the im- 
portance of the feminine element in its application 
to the practical interests of life. She, however, 
claimed no exclusive sphere for this. Humanity 
was above all distinctions of sex; nor could its high- 
est perfection be obtained without a true harmony 
in the nature of both sexes. Jesus addressed him- 
self to the deepest heart of humanity—to universal 
man—but no one had ever showed a just recogni- 
tion of the destiny of woman—and while his stern- 
est denunciations were directed to masculine hypo- 
crisy and oppression, he always used to woman the 
language of superhuman tenderness and sympathy. 
In all the noblest characters, the elements of each 
sex are graciously attempered and blended. Pilato, 
Fenelon and Shelly were men of feminine cast, 
while the masculine traits were active in Aspasia, 
and Elizabeth, and a De Stael. 

She would not claim for woman a place on the 
battle-field, though in ages past she had stood by 
the side of man in the thickest of the fight, and act- 
ed her part with valor and effect. But, argued the 
speaker, ought the avenues to legislation to be 
closed against woman? Sould she be compelled to 
take no part in the enactment of the laws which 
she was bound toobey? Was it an improved state 
of things, when Miriam was no longer among the 
Counsellors, nor Deborah one of the Judges? Even 
some Indian tribes admit the mother who has borne 
a chief to a place at the council fire. 


In defending the claims of women to the office of 
religious teacher, Mrs. Oakes Smith described the 
prevailing condition of the pulpit in a style of se- 
vere, though not unkind criticism. At least, she 
thought that the sacred desk should be preserved 
from the crude exercises of unfledged youth, and 
that the counsels of mature wisdom should not be 
made to give place to the flights of juvenile pre- 
sumption. The adaptation of the female nature to 
the illustration of religious truth was shown in a 
train of admirable remarks, which the crowded 
state of our columns compel us reluctantly to omit. 
The close of the lecture, depicting the future con- 
dition of society, under the reign of harmonic laws, 
was a fine specimen of just thought and impressive 
eloquence.” 





A valuable work entitled “Woman anp HER 
Nerps,” by Mrs. E. Oakes Smith, whose lecture is 
noticed above, has just been issued by Fowlers & 
Wells, and cannot fail to receive a cordial welcome 
from all the admirers of original, earnest, and pro- 
found thought, applied to the highest questions 
which interest humanity. The work is written 
with masculine vigor and discrimination, in a style 
of rare beauty and force, and in a spirit of truthful- 
ness, sympathy, and devotion to the progress of so- 
ciety, which must commend it to all sincere and re- 
flecting minds. 





A Sraiixe Cornorence.—It is a somewhat re- 
markable circumstance, that the last case which 
Judge Woodbury tried was the very case tried by 
Judge Story when he sat upon the bench for the 
last time. This was the suit brought by Mr. Colt, 
the inventor of the celebrated “ Revolver” pistol, 
for an infringement of his patent. 





A Harp Question.—One of the members of a 
church in southern Kentucky was arraigned before 
the church, not long since, on the charge of having 
united with a temperance society. The members 
voted that he should be excluded. He then pro- 
posed to the church, to settle the question, how 
much liquor one of their members must drink to 
entitle him to full fellowship. 





“Wuar's in A Name ?”—Among the candidates 
for the National Council in the Cherokee Nation, 
are the names of Spring-Frog, Spirit-Pot, Laugh-at- 
Much, and Lightning-bug. For Sheriff, the names 
of Fish-Tail and Pelican-Tiger are mentioned. 





ExpenpiturE ror AmusEMENT.—It is estimated 
that the various places of amusement in this city 
are regularly attended by about twenty thousand 
persons, at an average expense of ten thousand 
dollars a night, or sixty thousand dollars per week. 





Stratus or Jennen.—Efforts are on foot in Bos- 
ton and its vicinity, in pursuance of a report of a 
Committee of the Suffolk Medical Association, to~ 
cellect funds toward the erection of a bronze statue 
of Dr. Jenner, in London, in honor of his great dis- 
covery of vaccination. 





Taeirr or tHe Saaxers.—The Shakers in New 
Hampshire, number, at the present time, 260 mem- 
bers. They own about 4,000 acres of land, which 
is mostly under cultivation. The rumor that the 
Society at Canterbury intend to remove Westward, 
is unfounded. That, as well as the Enfield Company, 
is thrifty and money-making; neither has of late 
increased in numbers. 





Baxvarp.—John Banvard, who made a fortun 
and a fame by his panorama of the Mississippi, has 
returned to America, after a residence of three 
years in Europe. 





Homan Destixy.—Rev. Dr. Dewey is about to | . 
commence a course of Lectnres on “The Problem 
of Human Destiny,” before the Lowell Institute, in 
Boston. 
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Macyetism aNp THE Avrora Boreais.—The 
Springfield Republican says : During the splendid 
aurora borealis of Monday evening, very singular 
phenomena were noticed on the telegraph wires, 
causing brief interruptions ; but on Monday evening 
there was evidently another element at work. 
Strong magnetic currents seemed to pass from the 
ground into the wires, at times so puwerful as to 
overcome the batteries on the line, and reverse the 
magnetic poles, making queer work, and causing 
some perplexity among the operators. The mag- 
netic currents of the earth were evidently joining 
in the merry dance of their brilliant partners in the 
sky. So powerful was this disturbing influence 
upon the wires, that neither of the three telegraph 
lines between Boston and New York, were able to 


operate through, during that evening. 





FOREIGN. 


Triumps or THE Y acat America.—From England 
the principal topic of news is the triumph of the 
yacht America over the Titania. When the vessels 
took their station off the Nab Light, at the extreme 
eastern point of the Isle of Wight, the wind was 
blowing a strong breeze from the N.N.W. At11} 
the signal gun was fired from the Commodore’s ves- 
sel, and the America soon spread her canvass, and 
proceeded on her destination, taking the lead, but 
had scarcely got more than three times her length 
of the Titania, when her opponent, through having 
her topsail quickly set, drew a little upon the 
America; but no sooner had “the Yankee” got her 
fore and aft square sails set than she ran like light- 
ning before the wind. She carried no foretopsail 
on the present occasion. She continued to run on 
one jibe, and then on the other, running before the 
wind and still gaining ahead of the Titania. After 
a run, however, of about two hours, a serious acci- 


dent occurred to the America, for the “jaws” of: 


the gaff gave way, and they were compelled to 
lower their mainsail, which was lashed and set again, 
a delay being caused thereby of three or four 
minutes, and losing in distance at least half a mile. 
This untoward event had not been long repaired, 
and the mainsail set, when it slipped out of the 
grip again, in consequence of the heavy wind that 
was blowing at the time. This caused a further de- 
lay, and the mainsail was then kept down some 
time until an opportunity was afforded for her to 
jibe on the opposite side. The Titania now kept 
making sail, having her square sail, gaff topsail, and 
mainsail all set, and appeared to be very well 
handled, but evidently had no power to overhaul 
her American rival. The America had not long got 
up her mainsail for the third time, when the signal 
was hoisted on boara the steamer that the required 
distance had been run, and at the same time n:'tice 
was given to return. The America then luffed, and 
rounded the steamer on the larboard hand, which 
was done as follows :— : 

America. ...2h. 8m. 50s. Titania... .2h: 8m. 3s. 


On rounding the steamer, the America received the 
congratulations of the numerous company on board ; 
and on the first tack she reached in toward the 
Nore light-ship, about 15 miles 8S. W. of the Nab 





Ifkht, then stood toward the westward, and con- 
tinued tacking toward the shore. She then fetched 
by a long reach to the Princess’s Shoals, off Bem- 
bridge. From this point she then reached, went 
round the Nab bearing 8. W., and thus concluded 
the course. 

On Saturday, the day after the race with the Ti- 
tania, the necessary preliminaries and ‘conditions 
were arranged and finally agreed upon, by which 
Commodore Stevens transfers the America to Capt. 
De Blaquiere, of the Indian army, for the sum of 
£7,000, or $85,000, who becomes her sole and un- 
divided possessor. It was the intention of the 
American Commodore to visit the London waters 
for the purpose of giving the inhabitants of the 
metropolis an opportunity of inspecting this nautical 
wonderpbut this arrangement has been set aside by 
the ready acceptance of the ownership on the terms 
proposed, without any abatement whatever. Sun- 
day being the last opportunity of inspecting the 
America at Cowes, she was visited by an immense 
number of persons from London and elsewhere, who 
universally expressed their admiration of her ex- 
traordinary feats and singular and unique construc- 
tion. The present, or rather future owner, it is 
stated, will at once proceed with her on a voyage 
of pleasure to the Mediteranean. 





Loss or Lire at A Lecrurr.—A dreadful acci- 
dent occurred on the 8th instant at Ballyclare, Ire- 
land. Some 500 persons had assembled in the loft 
of an old paper mill to hear a lecture on electro-biol- 
ogy ; they climbed up by means ofa couple of steep 
ladders; the lecture began at 8 o'clock, and occu- 
pied an hour and a half. After which the lecturer 
proceeded to messmerize or entrance some seven or 
eight young persons, who, at his request, came for- 
ward for the purpose. He succeeded with a few 
of these, and was about to exhibit his influence over 
them, having removed them to the back part of 
the loft, when the curiosity of the spectators in the 
more distant part of the room became so much ex- 
cited that they rushed from all sides in a body to 
the central space to obtain a better view. A sud- 
den and ominous crack beneath their feet gave but 
a momentary warning of the penalty of their rash- 
ness. The greatly increased weight on the middle 
of the flooring proved too much for its utterly inad- 
equate support to bear, and it gave way beneath 
their feet, opening downward in a fearful chasm, in 
which upward of 300 persons, men, women and 
children, were precipitated. The scene which en- 
sued may be more easily imagined than described. 
Twenty-six persons were killed, and forty wound- 
ed. 





Jesurr Missions in Arrica—The Jesuit mis- 
sionary, Dr. Knoblecher, who has been for some 
years past indefatigable, and tolerably successful in 
making converts and founding schools in the inte- 
rior of Africa, has lately been in Rome to solicit the 
blessing of the Pope on his mission, and a replen- 
ishment of his exhausted funds. A handsome col- 
lection was made for the cause, and Dr. Knoblecher 
is now returning with considerable funds at his dis- 
posal :—a printing press is made for him, under 
his own directions, at the expense of the Emperor 





of Austria, in the characters used by the tribes of 
the interior of Africa. A young man from Aleppo 
accompanies him in the capacity of printer, and the 
Emperor of Austria has placed two Nile boats con- 
stantly at the missionary’s disposal. 





A Mopern Amazonian.—At the head of the list 
ofa fresh batch of Chevaliers of the Legion of Ho- 
nor, just created, is a lady named Brulon, who en- 
joys the rank of a Lieutenant of Invalides, and 
whose long military history is probably without a 
parallel in Amazonion annals. She is the daugh- 
ter, the sister, and the widow of asoldier. Her two 
brothers died on the field of battle in Italy. Her 
husband was killed at Ajaccio in 1791. The fol- 
lowing year she entered, at the age of 21, in the 
42d Regiment, in which her father was serving. 
She was allowed to remain, although her sex was 
known, and she made seven campaigns between the 
years 1792 and 1799, rising through the several 
gradations of fusileer, corporal, quarter-master-cor- 
poral, and sergeant. In 1794 she commanded a 
detachment ofher regiment, and repulsed an attack 
upon the fort of Gesco, on which occasion she was 
wounded in each arm. Afterwards, at the siege of 
Calvi, she received so severe a wound in the left 
leg that she was disabled, and on the 24th Fri- 
maire, 1799, she was admitted into the Hospital of 
the Invalides. She received from Louis XVIIL, 
an officer’s commission, in these words: “ This day, 
Oct. 2, 1822, the King being in Paris, having full 
confidence in the valor, good conduct, and fidelity 
of Madame Angelique-Marie-Joseph Duchemin, 
Widow Broulon, his Majesty has conferred npon 
her the honorary title of sub-lieutenant of Invalides, 
to take rank from this day. His Majesty desires 
that his General and other officers to whom it may 
appertain, will recognize Madame Duchemin, Wi- 
dow Brulon, in this capacity.” Lieutenant Widow 
Brulon, chevalier of the Legion of Honor, is now 80 
years old. 





Btoomerism mm Lonvon.—A lecture on Bloom- 
erism by a Bloomer has been delivered at the 
Johns-treet Institution, Fitzroy-square. Great num- 
bers of both sexes attended; in fact, the hall and 
gallery were crowded. At half-past eight, Mrs. 
Dexter, the lecturer, a lady about thirty-five years 
of age, made her appearance on the platform habit- 
ed in the Bloomer costume. She was received 
with slight manifestations of applause. Her attire, 
which was wholly composed of black satin, consist- 
ed of a jacket ordinarily worn by ladies in walking 
dress, a skirt below that, scarcely reached down to 
the knee, and a pair of exceedingly wide trowsers, 
tied at the ankle. Mrs. Dexter entered at once upon 
her lecture; referring to the time of ball head- 
dresses and expanded hoops, by way of exordium, 
and concluding it by a wise denunciation of the 
“infernal contrivance of tight stays.” She laid it 
down as a principle, that, providing any dress did 
no injury to health or offered an affront to modes- 
ty; a woman hada perfect right to adopt that 
dress. If her particular costume did neither, she 
demanded to be left at perfect liberty to consult 
her own taste in the matter of decoration, and her 




















own feelings with regard to convenience and com- 
fort. 

Bloomerism is out in full force in the streets. In 
Piccadilly, two young ladies, with two companions, 
who might have been their mothers, alighted from 
a cab, in the peculiar dress, and proceeding toward 
the entrance to the Green Park, distributed in their 
way handbills containing a spirited appeal to the 
women of England to throw off the yoke of their 
unfeeling and brutal oppressors, and adopt an attire 
better suited to the dignity of the equal of man, 
In a short time the pressure of the crowd became 
so great that the missionaries found it convenient 
to call a cab, which they entered, amid much laugh- 
ter, mingled with cheering. 


Ratsixe tae Winp.—lIt is reported that one 
pawnbroker in Leeds received “a bushel and a 
half” of watches on Saturday before the departure 
of an excursion train to London. The Gloucester 
Chronicle states that, on Monday week, a pawnbro- 
ker received 100 wedding rings and 10 beds in 
pledge from parties visiting the Exhibition, but who 
had not the wherewithal to pay for their trip. 

A Rarmwary ror Sraiv.—A railway is to be built 
in Spain, from Santander, on the Bay of Biscay, to 
Valadolid. The length is about 140 miles. The 
line will ultimately be carried forward to Madrid, 
which capital, by means of a line of steamers from 
Southampton to the port of Santander, will then be 
brought in almost immediate communication with 
London. 











THE NEW YORK STATE FAIR. 


In this number we present our readers with the 
portraits of the premium animals at the recent 
State Fair, at Rochester. By arrangements with 
the publishers of the Interna‘ional Magazine, we 
have obtained copies of the originals taken for this 
purpose on the spot by an artist of distinguished 
merit. 

The importance of fairs to the agriculturist and 
the manufacturer cannot be overrated. By means 
of them every man can see the best specimens that 
are produced in all the regions represented. If one 
see what is better in manufacture or in growth 
than any thing he had before seen or produced, or 
better than he had hoped for or believed possible, 
it assures his faith and awakens his ambition and 
interest, and stimulates and instructs his skill, to 
emulate the highest degree of perfection. 

Finding out that he is behind the achievement of 
others in crops, animals, or articles manufactured, 
he not only learns at the fair the existence of, and 
how to procure higher success and perfection in his 
bu:iness, but learns also to feel that in some sense 
his reputation as a man is to be measured by the 
skill, talent, and success exemplified in his produc- 
tions. We well remember the time when “Cattle 
Shows” and “ Fairs” were of rare occurrence and of 
very meagre character. Now, how vast the differ- 
ence! These fairs are becoming frequent in rural 
districts, quite common in nearly every county-town, 
indispensable in each State, and within this year 
“ Taz Worto’s Farr” has brought the snowy north 
and the sunny south together, and the productive 
skill of different nations and climes have been 
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brought, not only into honorable rivalry, but friendly 
comparison. England has learned that her best 
locks can be picked by an honest man, although she 
thought them secure against the most accomplished 
rogues, And she has also learned that her fast 
yachts, on which, but for the developement of this 
fair, she would have been willing to stake her honor, 
if not her crown, are in fact, when compared to 
those of the United States, but mere tubs in build 
and creepers in speed. The purchase by her of 
the yacht “ America” is a grand idea. It will con- 
stitute for her a model by which to construct ves- 
sels such as shall enable her to compete with 
other commercial nations in speed and safety. But 
let her not forget that while she is coming up to 
the standard furnished by the “ America,” its de- 
signers and builders will take another step in the 
race of progress, so that by the next “World’s Fair” 
we may be able to leave such boats as the America 
as far behind as she lately left the most speedy 
boats of England. But England will still be pro- 
fitted by the result even though she be obliged to 
remain one link behind us in the chain of develop- 
ment and progress in maritime success. These 
fairs, then, bring persons from all sections into 
friendly and profitable neighborhood, procure an 
interchange of thought, a comparison of skill, and 
a dissemination of knowledge, which multiplies 
ideas ten thousand fold, and commonizes every em- 
bodied idea of genius, Churches, Political parties, 
Educational, Benevolent, and Reformatory Associa- 
tions have their Synods, Conferences, Conven- 
tions, and mass meetings, weekly, monthly, quar- 
terly or annually, to compare ideas, suggest im- 
provements, and unite in combined efforts to over- 
come the difficulties and multiply the advantages 
in their pathway to triumph. Why then should 
not the greatest of all industrial interests, the acri- 
CULTURAL, or its neighbor and ally next in import- 
ance, the MECHANICAL and arTisTIcaL, share the ad- 
vantages and enjoy the pleasures of periodical con- 
vocations? We are decidedly in favor of fairs and 
exhibitions by all classes, all trades, and all who 
pursue like avocations. The social value of these 
gatherings is aboye computation, while the mutual 
pecuniary advantages can only be estimated by ob- 
serving the recent increased production and perfec- 
tion in every branch of industry. 

A man of little originality and limited knowl- 
edge, residing apart from the thoroughfares of 
competition and the latest improvements, goes to 
a fair an embodiment of self-complacent importance, 
firmly believing that his productions are equal to 
the best, because equal to those in his own district ; 
but when he sees the rarest specimens of culture, 
vegetable and animal, or the climax of mechanical 
effort, he and his, are so far thrown in the shade as 
to be “nowhere.” What is the result of this con- 
trast on his mind and efforts? Why, if he be a 
man of energy and ambition, he goes home with 
these new ideas, and resolves to renovate and ele- 
vate his entire range of management. His ignorant 
and conservative neighbors call him crazy, but his 
increased crops, improved stock, or perfected 
mechanicism, soon tell that there is moré in science 
and right management respecting human pursuits, 
“ than is dreamed of in their philosophy.” Thus the 
seeds of knowledge from these “fairs” are sown 
broad-cast over the country until all become masters 
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of the best thoughts of the best minds which have 
been embodied in their specimens of skill at these 
exhibitions. As a mat’s manners are improved by 
associating with polished society, so the ignorant 
and unskillful are instructed and improved by 
coming in contact, at these gatherings, with men and 
things more advanced than themselves and their 
productions. 

The splendid array of cattle, horses, sheep and 
swine at this great Fair, would compare favorably 
with any that can be found in the United States. 
Although it has been our good fortune to attend 
many cattle-fairs, east and west, yet we think the 
animals here portrayed could hardly be surpassed. 

No. 1. The first of the series, John B. Burnet’s 
horse “ Consternation,” received the award as being 
the “ best thorough bred horse over four years old,” 
and if we regard his delicate ear, keen eye, light : 
intelligent face, well set neck, clean limbs, deep f 
shoulder, round chest and long quarters, we must 
regard him as worthy of high admiration, and of the 
award given. 

No. 2. The second of our series, Lewis G. Mor- 
ris’ short horned Durham bull “Lord Eryholm,” 

—=———S was the “best two years old bull” on the ground. 
= SS This breed of cattle has been the result of numerous 
8 crossings, and found its greatest perfection in Eu- 
== SSS = ; rope in the county of Durham, from which it has 
taken its name. Its leading peculiarities are its 
short horns ; light chops ; long, straight back ; deep 
shoulders ; square rump ; low, deep brisket ; short, } 
clean legs, easiness in fattening, and for their value 
as milkers. Another striking peculiarity is its co- 
lors. Hardly any two Durham cattle can be found 
alike, or approaching to a likeness in the color. 
Red and white, in large and small spots are awk- 
wardly and confusedly mixed, and sometimes the 
white and red are mottled. They are sometimes 
mainly white, and the shoulders and rump are red. 
We have often noticed a soft, rich creamy hue to : 
yn the white parts on these cattle. The color of the | 
——— skin is of a rich yellow. In disposition they are 
; y wh, 3 mild, patient and amiable ; good, faithful workers, 
yoy: a but not as active and tough as some of the lighter i 
peat aod breeds. They are better adapted to rich, flat allu- 
vial situations than to dry, rough and mountainous 
regions, 
. No. 3. This beautiful animal took rank as “the 
== = —— best three-fourth breed, Spayed, Devon heifer,” 
SS : = and belongs to George Shaffer. This heifer bears 
the same relation to the cow, or natural animal, 
that the ox does to the bull. Spayed animals be- 
come somewhat heavier and thicker, and fatten 
more readily than those in the natural state. 

No. 4. “Earl Seaham,” is a short horned Dur- 
ham, and took the premium as “the best bull over 
three years old,” and is owned by J. M. Sherwood 
and A.Stevens. Although, perhaps this animal is 
no finer in natural proportions, than Mr. Morris’s 
No. 2, yet the observer will not fail to see more 
depth, squareness, and general completeness, ow- 
ing, doubtless, to one year’s additional age. 

No. 5. The short-horned Durham cow, “ Azalia,” 
belonging to Lewis G. Morris, took premium as 
“the best cow over three years old.” This is a 
splendid specimen of a cow, and bears, we think, a 
much better relative resemblance to the male 
of her species than does the spayed Devon heifer to 
the bull. { 
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Ne. 7. “OLD CLYDE.” 













No. 8. Herford Bull “ TROMP.” 
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e more nearly conformed to a square or a 
rallelogram, the profile’of the body of the Dur- 
am breed of cattle is, the more are they regarded 


/ as approaching perfection in form. 


No 6. The sixth of our series, are an imported 
Hungarian Bull and Cow, owned by Roswell L. Colt. 
They drew the premium as “the best Hungarian 
Bull and Cow, two years old or over.” These ani- 
mals appear compact, strong, and active. What a 
light head and neck the cow presents ; and what an 
iron constitution, smartness and intelligence are 
seen in the bull. We judge he would be quicker 
than any other except the Devon, and, probably, 
tougher and stronger than he. 

No. 7. Our seventh figure, “Old Clyde,” is owned 
by Mrs. Jane Ward, Markham, Canada West. He 
is a large, heavy, and substantially made animal, 
with many of the characteristics of the Canadian 


horse, especially in his legs. Would he not be a | 


capital specimen for the cart, embodying hardihood, 
a capacious shoulder and neck ; weight, and sturdy 
limbs ¢ Our word for it, there is power and consti- 
tution in that horse. 

No, 8. This excellent animal, “Tromp,” is regis- 
tered as “ the best Hereford Bull, over three years 
old,” and as belonging to Allen Ayrault. Like 
the Hungarian Bull, we have here those elements 
of strength and endurance which fit this breed of 
cattle for the yoke. We judge them to be less 
quick and fiery, aud perhaps more patient and do- 
eile than the Hungarian or the Devon, but for 
weight, compactness, and strength, they have few 
superiors. 

The Hereford cattle are distinguished by a dark 
red color; and white faces, throats, and _ bellies. 
They have a cheerful, open, and pleasant counte- 
nance ; a full, lively eye ; fa broad forehead ; small 
head ; light, tapering horns ; broad bosom ; deep and 
full chest ; body deep and well spread; quarters 
long, a very full muscular thigh, and a es small 
smoothly-haired tail. The cows in England are re- 
garded as poor milkers, but the oxen are substan- 
tial workers, and good for fattening. 

No. 9. This beautiful specimen of the most beau- 
tiful breed of cattle in the world, is owned by W. 
P. & C. S. Wainwright, and obtained the premium, 
as “the best Devon Bull, over three years old.” 
The north part of Devonshire, in England, has 
long been celebrated for this breed of cattle, beau- 
tiful in form and color in the highest degree ; and 
in activity at work, and facility of fattening, unri- 
valed. The color of the Devon cattle is of a beau- 
tifully bright, full, blood-red, often with a clear 
white line on the brisket, running back between the 


hind legs, sometimes reaching to the flank, with a 


white brush. The head of the ox is singularly 
small, the forehead broad, the eye prominent and 
bright, and the forehead hollow between them ; 
the muzzle very light and clean; no dew-lap or 
loose flesh about the jaws and neck; remarkably 
straight, smooth, well-turned limbs ; a light, tapering 
tail; a thin, free skin, and very smooth body. 
His fore-legs stand farther back under his body than 
those of any other breed. The Devon has rather 
long legs, is more active and sprightly fhan any other, 
and may be made to trot five or six miles an hour, 
which no other ox can stand. The cow is quite 
small ; the bull is a great deal less than the ox, and 
the cow smaller than the bull. It is not uncommon 
for a cow to bring a calf which becomes twice her 
own size ani weight. 

No. 10. These were rated “the best Buck and 
Ewe of long-wooled sheep over two years oid,” 
owned by J. McDonald and Wm. Rathbone. The 
ges oe recommendations of this breed, “The 

eicester,” are its fulness and beauty of form ; great- 
er weight for their size than other sheep ; early ma- 
turity ; an unequaled propensity to fatten, and the 
weight of their fleece and length of wool. They 
have small heads, and very little offal. 

No. 11. “South Down Ewe.” This specimen 
ranked “the best Ewe of middle-wooled sheep 
over two years old,” owned by L. @. Morris. By 
middle-wools are meant the South Down, Norfolk, 
Dorset, Chevoit, and others whose fleeces accupy 
an intermediate place between the short wools of 
Germany and Spain, and the long of Leicester and 
Lincoln. This Geel was formerly small, badly 
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No. 10. Long Weooled Sheep. 
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No. 12. Chinese Hogs. 











shaped, long and lean, but the breed has been much and when fattened looks quite eens , as 
im sank in shape, constitution, fleece and staple. its head seems buried in the neck, so that only 


0. 12. Chinese Hogs, owned by J. Delafield. | the tip of the snout is visible. It has an ex- 
This variety of swine is small in limb, round in | ceedingly thin skin and fine bristles, and in its pure 


body, short in the head, very broad in the cheek, | blood is too tender and delicate for a cold 


climate. 
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AMERICAN PHRENOL/O/GICAL JOURN 





Piiscellancons Department. 


Our Bostow Lectrurrs—We have arranged to 
commence a course of lectures on Purexo.oey, 
Paysto.oey, and kindred subjects, in the Tremont 
Tempe, on Monday evening, November 3d, to 
be continued every ars | Tuesday and Friday 
evenings of Novemerr and Decemser. 

Paivate Crasses will be formed and instructed 
at our Casinet 142 Washington-st., on Wednesday, 
Thursday and Saturday evenings, of each week. 

ProressionaL Examinations will be made every 
day at our private rooms on the second floor at 142 
Washington street—two doors north of the “Old 
South Church.” 

Ovr Jovrnnats and other publications may al- 
ways be obtained at the above named store. 

A programme giving a synopsis of our lectures 
will be published in the Boston papers and in hand- 
bills prepared for the occasion. 


—_—____~eee-______ 


“Tue Srrerr or tue Acer,” has become a cap- 
tion for newspapers and magazines, and a by-word 
in the mouths of orators and demagogues. How 
few, of those who make it their everlasting cant, 
appreciate the ideas it involves. The spirit of the 
age, is a wonderful, shifting, progressing, and sub- 
lime thing. Within our memory, what revolutions 
it has achieved—what castes ant oppressions broken 
down. The spirit of the age wears a raiment of 
light—it courses the earth, companion of steam and 
lightning, bearing science and art upward and on- 
ward. It has cast off its cowl and robes of dark- 
ness, its old shield of errors, and lies, and tyrannies, 
and with an intense hatred of falsehood and wrong, 
it urges the human race to battle with whatever 
degrades, impoverishes, or desolates mankind. The 
spirit of the age is free, fearless, and aspiring. It 
thirsts for all knowledge ; it scorns to stand still ; it 
grasps the elements, and transmutes them to all 
conceivable agencies for the Banas of man, his 
progress in intelligence, wealth, power, freedom, 
and humanity. 

The spirit of the age is a hater of all dogmatic 
creeds and cra‘ abominator of empty rituals 
and forms. It exposes the tyranny of crown and 
mitre ; it knows no sanctity for evil kings, or evil 
me Revolution animates and guides it—revo- 

ution is its watchword, as far as civilization extends, 

It is the bursting fire in the dank atmosphere, pu- 
rifying the moral, social and political heavens, It 
is the storm and tempest, purging the clouds of 
abused ages, to get at clear and serene sky. It is 
the tramp of earthquakes and the rock of volea- 
noes, restoring equilibrium to the earth. The spirit 
of the age—look at it! On the seas and on the 
lands, how beautiful and majestic. What chariots, 
drawn as it were by fire, aud white wings fed by 
exhaustless winds, bear it to triumph. Truth, jus- 
tice, merey, and love, are its body guard, and gaz- 
ing sunward it pauses not, though venerable injus- 
tice and cant, and craft, howl in torment as it 
strides on to the future—The New Yorker. 

[We most ully invite the attention of 
the Rev. John C. D. D., to the above, and all 
others who are on the read to dotage and a hope- 
less obscurity. 

> 











Fow.ens & Wetts in Bostor.—Our citizens will 
be pleased to learn that the above celebrated firm 
is about to establish a branch in our city, at 142 
Washington street. Their establishment will be 
fully stocked with all of their sterling and popular 
works. The want of such a depot has long been 
felt, and we congratulate our citizens on the oppor- 
tunity it will afford to obtain such publications, and 
in such quantities as many have heretofore wanted. 
It will be lin November. During the winter 
one of the Fowlers will give courses of lectures on 
Phrenology, oy mo dc. Such men are needed 
in our midst.— Daily Bee. 
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Grueral WPatices. 


A New Votome.—Our next number will close the vol- 
ume for 1851. Agents and co-workers will see to it, that the 
clubs are early formed for the new volume. We intend to 
be out with our January number early in December, and, 
from the unprecedented demand for the Journal, the past 
year, we anticipate a race of glorious progress the year to 
come. it will be well for all who intend to continue sub- 
scribers, or to become new ones, to forward their names 
early in December, that we may know how many copies to 
print to supply the demand. The present year we were 
obliged to reprint to supply the increased demand, and in 
July to commence a new volume, Shall our subscription 
list be doubled the coming year? We will do our utmost 
to make the Journal worthy of universal patronage, and 
rely upon the lovérs of human progress and improvement 
to spread this moral light broadcast among their friends and 
neighbors, collecting and forwarding names, and thereby 
doubling the readcrs of the Journal in every town in our 
broad land. Now is the time to begin. 


x 


PHRENOLOGICAL axD PuystoLoeicaL Socirtizs.—We 
are often solicited to give advice in regard to the organiza- 
tion of new societies, in various parts of the country, and 
it gives us pleasure to do 80, when possible. To avoid the 
necessity, however, of writing specificially to each individu- 
al applicant, we take the liberty to copy a recent letter, [not 
d d for publication,] and to append our answer. 

Danverse, Mass., October 1851. 

GentTiemen :—We have, for a long time, had a desire to 
study Phrenology, but knew net how to proceed, and we 
thought it advisable to send a line to you, soliciting your ad- 
vice and aid—hoping we should not presume too much up- 
on your kindness or time. In the first place, we fear we 
cannot arrive to any degree of proficiency without the aid 
of a professor. Our greatest ambition is to know ourselves, 
and our duty as responsible beings; fur we are aware that 
it would take years of the closest study to arrive at anythi 
Nike perfection. We are trying to form a Phrenological 
Physiological Society, of our own sex, but know not what 
success will attend our efforts, as the time appointed for 
discussing the subject has not arrived ; at all events, we are 
desirous of learning whai we consider of vital importance ; 
and would feel very grateful for any information that you 
might deem necessary, with a list of such books as begin- 
ners require. Another hindrance which we have to contend 
with is want of wealth to carry out our designs as fully as 
we could wish. 

We are delighted with the Journal ; every sentence con- 
tains suggestions for a world of thaught and study. We ad- 
moire it for its indrpendence—its fearless opposition to wrong, 
regardless of caste—the promulgation of truth, in defience 
of the world’s upinion. We wish it anbounded success, 
and may the time never come that shall not find on our ta- 
ble the Purxnotvooicat Journat. 

Yours, respectfully, 
Mas. E. McA, Mrs. 8, P. P. 


Answer.—The spirit you evince is worthy of woman 
in the nineteenth century. The books which you 
will need to perfect yourselves in a knowledge of Phre- 
nology and Physiology are “ Combe’s Constitution of Man,” 
“ Combe’s Physiology,” “ Fowler's Phrenology,” “ Self-Cul- 
ture,” “Memory,” “ Uustrated Self-Instructor,” “Cast of 
the Brain,” and the “ Phrenological Bust.” 

The following may serve as an appropriate form for a 











. Constitution for Phrenological Societies, the blanks being 


filled up to suit those interested :— 
CONSTITUTION, 


Art.l. This Society shall be called the-———Phrenologi- 
cal Society, and be auxiliary to the American Phrenological 
Society, in New York. . 

Arr. ll. Its objects shall be to study and practice the 
science of Phrenology, and all things appertaining to a 
knowledge of Mind—and, also, to study the laws of Physi- 
ology, a8 they bear on health, perfect bodily development, 
and mental manifeststion ; to establish a Library, a Phre- 
nological Cabinet, or collection of skulls, human and ani- 
mul; drawings, and all things calculated to illustrate the 
science. 

Art. Il. The officers of this society shall be a President, 
a Vice President, a Treasurer, Corresponding and Recording 
Secretaries, elected by ballot, whose duties shall be 
those usually devolving upon such officers, and whose term 
of office shall be » or until others are duly chosen, 








Art. IV. There shall be an Executive Committee to 
take charge of all property of the Society, and to procure 
rooms for its meetings, obtain lecturers, &c. 

Art. V. Any person may become a member of this So- 
ciety by paying , and signing the Constitution. 

Arr, VI. Members shall constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of business. 

Art. Vil. This Constitution may be altered or amended 
by a majority of two-thirds of the members present—a 
written notice of the proposed amendments having been 
submitted to a previous regular meeting. 

Art. VIII. The Society shall hold regular meetings, 
monthly, for the transaction of business. 

Art. IX. By-laws, not inconsistent with this Constitu- 
tion, may be made, altered, or suspended, by a majority of 
members present, without previous notice. 








For maintaining the interest of the meetings, some per- 
son or persons should be appointed to write an essay, or 
give a lecture ; or there may be debates, and examinations 
by each member. Those best versed in the practical part 
of the science should be requested to teach other members 
the location of the organs, and instruct them as to the rela- 
tive or absolute size of the organs, until all are well versed. 
New members should, as soon as possible, be instructed in 
this matter, so that they will take an interest in the subject, 
and be qualified to profit by it in their intercourse with the 
world, and in their efforts for self-culture. 


“PLeasanT aND ProritasLe Empioyment.”—Witbin 
the past few weeks a number of highly intelligent and re- 
spectable young men have engaged in the lucrative busi- 
ness of selling our publications in various parts of the 
country. The extensive circulation of our three serials— 
about 70,000 monthly— creates a demand for such books as 
we publish. Hence, our increased orders from every sec- 
tion of the land. In consequence of the increased rates of 
postage on books which are sent great distances, it becomes 
more and more profitable for the agent, who may deliver 
such works as are wanted at the door of the purchaser, free 
of the exorbitant postage ex pense. 

Orders for the winter should be sent in soon, so that they 
may reach their destination before the cluse of navigation. 
A very brief catalogue of our books may be found in the 
present number of the Journal, embracing our latest publi- 
cations, 





Patvate Ciass in PurenoLocy.—We shall teach a pri- 
vate class in Practical Phrenology, beginning Tuesday 
Evening, December 2d, continuing twice a week during the 
month. Terms: for eight Lessuns $2, for Gentlemen. La. 
dies, $1. Friends in the country, desiring instruction, during 
the coming winter, may avail themselves of this course of 
lessons. Rooms 131 Nassau-street, New York, 


Our Booxs 1n Hatirax.—Mr. E. G. Fuller, of the Amer- 
ican Bookstore, keeps a complete assortment of our publi- 
cations on hand, which he sells at wholesale or retail prices. 
Our friends in Nova Scotia will do well to visit him. 

it is gratifying to learn that our works on PurEeNnoLocy 
and Puystotoey for children and youth, have been intro- 
daced into the public schools in Halifax. 

Puonocrarny.—The undersigned are now completing 
arrangements by which they will be enabled to supply all 
demands for Pronocrarnic Works, published in Europe 
or America, at wholesale and retail. 

Teachers, Book-sellers, Agents, and others have found it 
difficult to obtain a supply. This difficulty will now be ob- 
viated. Those interested in the subject may, therefore, ad- 
dress all orders, with a certainty of their being filled, as 
follows. Fowters axnp We tts, 

131 Nassau-street, New York. 

When completed, our list will comprise all works by 
Pitman, Webster, Andrews and Boyle, Longly and Brother, 
and by all other Phonographic authors. We shall, as soon 
as possible, issue a complete catalogue. In the meantime, 
orders, by express, mail, or private hand, may be addressed 
as above. 
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GrenTLemen :—Last year [ sent you two dollars, and re- 
ceived your Phrenolugical and Water-Cure Journals at my 
request. At the cluse of the year | had them bound. I re- 
ceived your sample numbers for the present year, and did 
not request them continued. I have found nothing since, 
that will fill their place, and wish them continued from 
where I left off. 1 send you enclosed, in this letter, two 
dollars, which will pay for the Phrevological and Water- 
Cure Journals fur one year. If possible, send me the back 
numbers, commencing with February, 1851. Direct to 
Glens Falis, Warren County, N. Y. Yours, truly, u. v. p. 

(It would give us great pleasure to comply with the re- 
quest of H. V. D., and afew others, who weuld be glad to 
re-commence where they left off, months ago; but, as our 


Journals are not stereotyped, we cannot now supply back | 


numbers. The only safe way therefure is, to promptly re- 
new the subscription with the commencement of a new 
year.—PusLisHERs.] 


Correction.—By some unaccountable oversight, Dr. 
Wiilliain Elder’s name is erroneously attached as the author 
to the articles on Education, in the January, February, and 
March numbers of this Journal, His first three articles 
were mislaid, and these were introduced in their place, and 
his name erroneously affixed to them. We hope to make 
room for the Doctors mislaid articles in future bers. 


Dr. Granam.—We are reluctantly compelled to defer the 
promised Phrenological and Biographical sketch of that 
distinguished reformer, until another number, Our Illus- 
trated description of the premium animals, exhibited at 
the recent State Fair, will amply compensate for all other 
omissions. The Water-Cure Journal for the present month 
contains an able article on the life, labors, illness, and death 
of Dr. Graham. 


Co Correspondents, 


N. T. B., Beprorp, Micuiean.—By the Post-Office regula- 
tions, “a newspaper 1s defined to be any printed publication 
issued in bers, and published at stated intervals of not 
more than a month, conveying intelligence of passing events, 
It generally consists of one sheet, but may be composed of 
two sheeis of paper, in such cases it is chargeable with 
newspaper postage only; provided the two sheets, in the 
aggregate, do not exceed 1,900 square inches.” Under the 
existing law the size of the paper makes no difference, as 
the postage is decided by weight. Newspapers weighing 
over three ounces being subject to additional rates. From 
the abuve it will be readily seen by every one that the 
Journal is a newspaper, and subject only to newspaper 

















Our Works 1x Westriev_p, Mass.—A full assortment of 
our works is kept by Messrs. Porter & Buell, editors and 
publishers of the Westfield News Letter. Mr. Buell has for 
years been devoted to Phrenology, and having taken a wife 
and an editorial chair, he proposes still to aid in teaching 
Phrenology and Physiology, by disseminating works on 
these subjects. Onr friends in Western Massachusetts can 
obtain our works, or subscribe for our Journals throug! 
these gentlemen. 





TO TEACHERS AND WRITERS. 


Tae Srvpent, publistied at the office of this Journal, is, 
without question, the best medium in this country through 
which to communicate important suggestions to teachers, 
and valuable information fur schools. One of its principal 
objects is the formation of schools with new, interesting, and 
instructive reading ; thus to awaken a deeper love for the 
way which leads to the temple of knowledge. For this 
purpose, its pages are filled with essays, and compositions of 
a scientific, historic, and high moral character. 

it is also designed to be the bearer of the experience of 
teachers, that its numerous readers may learn, from its pa- 
ges, lessons which time, genius, talent, and long practice 
have developed. It is iinportant that the successful modes 
of the best teachers should be written, and widely circulated ; 


{ 


L. G. B.—By practice you may become an ordinary writer, 

ut we doubt whether you will excel. 

E. F. D.—It is the aim of the Journal to reform and bless 
the world, and we know of no way so effectually to do this 
as to aid mothers with that instruction necessary to develop 
the bodies and minds of their children, and direct them in 
the paths of honor, usefulness, and happiness. The family 





is the law-giver and school of the world. If that can be 
made right, society will be reformed, and public opinion 
corrected. We thank you for your kind remarks respecting 
the Journal. To have whole-souled readers appreciate our 
efforts, is a better compensation than gold, and cheers us to 
renewed efforts for the good of our race. 

we J. H. L., Utica, Itu.—The subject in relation to which 
you inquire, is not contained in our Prospectus. We have 
to do with realities ; with the sciences, While we may give 
a portion of our time to the investigation of strange, and 
hitherto unaccountable phenomena relating to mind and 
matter, we cannot lend ourselves or the Journal to promul- 
gate an unfounded or unsettled opinion. When any reli- 
able and useful discovery shall be made, you will find us 
not behind the age in bringing it before the worid, and into 
use. Thus far, nothing beyond mesmeric or psychological 
phenomena has been satisfactorily developed, in the mat- 
ter to which you refer, and those subjects are being very 
fully treated in the Journal. Thanks for your candor, 





and we believe there are hundreds in our land, whose prac- 
tice in the profession of teaching has furnished them with 
much knowledge, that would prove highly valuable to 


Hem Publications. 





thousands of others, were it but disseminated. For the pur- 
pose of drawing out such experience, we now invite teach- 
ers, and all others interested in the cause of education, to 
write short, comprehensive, and practical articles for the 
pages of the Srupent, on the modes of teaching the several 
branches of study; of awakening a greater interest for 
knowledge in the minds of children; of governing and 
managing schools ; and, in short, upon all the various topics 
connected with the teacher’s calling. 

Short essays, colloquies, narratives, scientific and historic 
articles, calculated to interest youth, and awaken a love for 
learning, while they promote pure morals, and correct so- 
cial conduct in the young, will also be very acceptable. The 
editor of the Srupent desires to make it a choice monthly 
bvon to its thousands of readers, and emphatically a Family 
Miscellany, from which all may ever obtain nourishing 
mental food. To this end, he will cordially welcome all 
communications which may be adapted to aid in accom- 
plishing these worthy objects. 

N. B.—Sample numbers of the Srupent will be sent, 
gratis, when desired for examination. K 

ye” Tae Fourrsa Votume or Tae Srupent commen- 
ced with November, 1851. Terms, $1 00 a year. Now is 
the time to subscribe and form clubs for the winter schools. 
Please address Fowlers & Wells, 131 Nassau-street, N. Y. 








The Water Cure in America : over Three Hundred Cases of 
Various Diseases Treated with Water. By Das. Wes- 
SeLHOEFT, Suew, BevortrHa, SHierreRDeckeR, TRALL, 
Nicuoks, and ith cases of dumestic practice. 
Design¢cd for popular as well as Pee og reading. 
Epires sy A Water Pariznt. New York: Fowlers 
& Weils publishers. 

A 12mo. volume, of some 380 pages—with a copious in- 
dex—alphabetically arranged—beautifully printed, and sub- 
stantially bound. Price one dollar, The rapid strides 
which the water-cure is making in the world, renders such 
a work as this, detailing the treatment of a large number of 
cases, embracing almost all diseases, indispensably necessa- 
ry, and universally desirable. The work cannot fail to find 
its way into the hands of all who are in the least degree in- 
terested in Hydropathy. 





The Anatomical Chart, By F. Bly, of Cincinnati, giv- 
ing a complete outline of the Arterial, Venous, and Nerv- 
ous systems, including a full Beat of the Brain, Lungs, 
Liver, eo “yy = ed a@ very valuable work for 
T Heads of Families, or Medical Students, and 
should be in the hands of every one who wishes to pos- 
sess a knowledge of his own structure. 

This chart is about three feet long. very beautifully exe- 
cuted, and put upon rollers, rendering it quite ornamental 
for the lecture-room or library, Price, $3. For sale by 
Fow ers anp Wetts, New York. 








"EAC a eae te eo 
glyphic of God, and 

Ray; The Trinity, and the Incarnation, 

Epereworts Lazarus, Published for the of, eo 

York: Fowlers & Wells, 131 Nassau-street. 

The two latter sections, forming a neat book of 120 pages, 
are now presented to the public, or rather in the words of 
the author’s dedication ; *‘to those whohave suspected that 
religion might find its place in the practical business of life, 
and that its mystical doctrines contain the solution of our 
own most pressing social problems.” This at once reveals 
the aim and character of the work ; it is by no means an 
addition to the myriad volumes of metaphysical trash that 
lumber the shelves of our libraries, and in whose glutinous 
slime so many fine intellects get caught— besmeared—and 
stuck fast, forever out of the way of any use. This book, 
on the contrary, has a hearty practical spirit that makes a 
man feel like going to work with a purpose ; it dissipates 
mysteries by mere sunshine, just letting in a little /ight on 
the subject; and, without irreverence, beams with playful 
humor, and “familiar clasp of things divine,” on the pale 
mumeries of tradition, secluded hitherto in the catacombs 
of “consecrated authority.” In short, and without any 
high-faluting, here is an earnest, well-written, instructive, 
and above all, an amusing book, which gracefully conden- 
ses into a few pages the result of a good many years of 
thought and experience. It cannot be read exactly like 
Irving’s Alhambra, with one eye shut and the other half 
open, but if not a luxury of indolence, it is wholesome food 
for strong brains, and does not quite forget that there is 
such a thing as the Heart. There are not many such fifty 
cents worth in the market. Remaining sections to appear 
shortly. 





The Ladies of the Cuvenant. By the Rev. James Anprr- 
son. New York: J. 8. Redfield. 

A very hand 12mo. vol of about 500 pages, 
which the Commercial Advertizer thus describes :— We have 
here bi hi of twety-five of the most noted 
female ‘worthles who suffered and contended for the “ Cove- 
nant,” in Scotland, during the reign of the last four Stuarts. 
The author is a clergyman of the Scotch Kirk, and has exe- 
cuted his undertaking with that spirit and fulness which 
might be expected from one enjoying the best advantages 
for the discovery of obscure points in the history of Scot- 
land, and the warmest sympathy with the heroines of bis 
own creed. A number of the subjects of these memoirs 
were titular ladies, but we think the Women of the Covenant 
would have been a nobler title. 
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Crerney’s Method for the Piano-Forte. Quarto, pp. 118. 
Boston: Oliver Ditson, 115 Washingion-st, New York: 
J. E. Gould & Co. 

First stop a moment, those who are trying to drum music 
out of the Piano. Here isa new work prepared from Carl 
Czerney’s celebrated Piano-Forte School, of three volumes ; 
and, though only one-third as large as the original, it con- 
tains directions for the position of the body and hands, 
with instruction for touching the keys, and all the elements 
necessary to becoming an accomplished player; and we 
will warrant exercise enough to last one year, even if the 
pupil begins with the sun each morning. 





Elpis Israel ; being an Exposition of the Kingdom of God, 
with Reference to the Time of the End, and a agee 
Come. By Joun Tuomas, M. D. Repsted from the 
English edition. Published for the Author. New York: 
Fowlers & Wells, 1851. 


Such is the title of an octavo book of over four hundred 
pages, written by a profound scholar, and one deeply versed 
in Theological lore and Biblical criticism, and a man of 
earnest and honest convictions. He is widely hnown in 
this country, and in England, as a writer, and supporter of 
asect called “ Disciples,” being formerly connected with 
the “Campbellites.” This work professes to interpret the 
prophecies of the Scriptures, and, among other things, as- 
serts that the Russian Empire is to absorb all Europe, ex- 
cept Great Britain. [ts doctrines and teaching we leave to 
the discrimination and decision of the reader, merely re- 
marking, that a -vigorous, scholalike style pervades this, 
like all other productions of its author. Price $2. 
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The Seientific American. A new volume of this popular 
people’s paper has recently been commenced, with new 
type and other improvements, We sincerely believe that 
the universal circulation of this paper throughout our coun- 
try, would awaken and excite, in a still higher degree, the 
Constructiveness of the nation, and increase vastly the 
number of useful inventions. Then why should we not 
heartily recommend everybody to subscribe for the Scien- 
tific American, Published weekly, at $2 a year, by Munn 
& Co., 128 Fulton-street, New York. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“She Proper Study of Mankind is Man.” 











A LIST OF BOOKS PDBLISHED BY 
FOWLERS AND WELLS, 


No. 131 NASSAU-STREET, NEW YORK. 





WORKS ON PHRENOLOGY. 


Price. 
Phrenology Proved, lilustrated, and Applied....... - $1 00 
The Phrenological Journal, Monthly, a year......... 1 00 


Combe’s Lectures on Phrenology, lllustrated........ 
Defence of Phrenology. By Dr. Buardman......... 50 








Familiar Lessons on Phrenology, lilusirated...... coe 50 
Combe on the Vonstitution of Man. ..... Cocccceccee 50 
Hereditary Decent, its Laws and Facts......... ++. 50 
Religivn, Natural and Revealed ............- eeecces 50 
Marriage, its History and Philosuphy.... 37 
Love and Parentage, Ullustrated...........+.. 25 
Matrimony, How to Choose a Companion. ......... 25 
Natural Laws of Man. By Dr. Spurzheim..... eevee 25 
Mustrated Self-Instructor in Phrenology....... eecece 25 
Popular Phrenology, Ulustrated.................006. % 


Phrenology and the Scriptures. By Mr. Pierpont.... 12 
Phrenological Guide for Students...............++ oe 12 
Synopsis of Phrenology and Physiology..........+++ 12 
Amativeness, with Advice to the Married, etc....... 12 
Phrenological Chart for Porenologists...........0.++ 
IMustrated Phrenological Almanac, for 1852......... 
WORKS OW PHYSIOLOGY. 
Physiology, Animal and Mental, lilustrated.......... 
Combe’s Physiviogy, with Notes, Ullustrated......... 
Foud and Diet, containing an Analysis.......... cece 
Maternity, or the Bearing of Children............+++ 
Combe on Infancy, with Lil LOMB. ... 6 cee ecccece 
The Organic Laws, & Human Organism. By J.B. Sax. 
Physiology of Digestion. By Dr. Combe............ 
Familiar Lessons on Physiology, lustrated.......... 
Chronic Diseases, especially of Women...... eecccee 
Teeth, their Structure, Diseases, and Treatment...... 
WORKS ON EDUCATION. 
The Student and Family Miscellany, Monthly....... 1 
Self-culture and Perfection of Character ............+ 
Education Founded on the Nature of Man.......... 
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Botany for all Classes, Iliustrated........... 
Familiar Lessons on A y, i d 
The Constitution of Man, for Schools and Families. . 
WORES ON MAGNETISM. 
Philosophy of Electrical Psychology ..............++ 
Mesmerism in India. By Dr. Esdaile eeccece 
Fascination, or the Philosophy of Charming......... 
Lectures on the Philosophy of Mesmerism........ . 
Psychology, or the Science of the Soul............+. 
Principles of the Human Soul. (Biology.).......... 
Elements of Animal Magnetism éedacceoe-es 
WORKS ON THE WATER-CURE. 
The Water-Cure Library, in seven volumes ......... 
Hydropathic Encyclopedia, Miustrated.............. 
Water-Cure in America, 300 cases treated with Water. 
The Water-Cure Journal, Monthly, a yerr........... 
Hydropathy, its Principles and Philosophy.......... 
The Water-Cure Manual, a popular work............ 
Hydropathy for the Peuple, with Notes.............. 
Water-Cure in Every Known Disease............... 
Bulwer and Forbes on the Water Treatment......... 
Water and Vegetable Diet. By Dr. Lamb........... 
Consumption, its Prevention and Oure.............. 





BRRRSESSE Reesess 
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Experience in Water-Cure, with Cases. ......+++-++« 
Philosophy of the Water-Cure. By Dr. Balbirnie.... 
Practive of the Water-Cure. By Drs. Wilson and Gully. 
Water-Cure for Women in Pregnancy... ...+.-++++++ 
Errors of Physicians in Water-Cure.......++++0++++ 
Curiosities of Common Water, Medical. .........+++ 
Cholera and Bowel Complaints Treated by Water.... 
Lectures on Hydropathy. By Dr. Houghton........ 
Introduction to the Water-Cure. .......+-+eeeeseeees 
Accidents and Emergencies, (lustrated..........-.- 
Water-Cure Almanac, with numerous cases......... 
WORKS ON VARIOUS SUBJEOTS. 
Moral and Intellectual Sci , Ulustrated........... 2 
Humana Rights. By Judge Hurlbut.........---+-+0 
A Home for All, Illustrated, with engraved plans... 
Parent's Guide, or Childbirth without Pain.......... 
Vegetable Diet and Covkery. By Dr. Alcott........ 
The Trinity, in its Theological and Practical Aspects. . 
Philosophy of Spiritual Intercourse. By A. J. Davis. 
Woman, he. Education and Infuence.............++ 
The Power of Kindness, with Examples...........+ 
Tobacco, its Effects on the Body and Mind.......... 
Labor, its History and Prospects. By R. D. Owen... 
Parental Responsibility. By Mrs. Steele.......... ee 
Woman and her Needs. By Mrs. E, Oakes Smith... 
A Sober and Temperate Life. By Cornaro.......... 
Chemistry applied to Physiology. By Liebig........ 
Thoughts on Domestic Life. (Marriage.)..........+ 
The Science of Swimming, Illustrated... ...........+ 
Tea and Coffee, their Moral and Physical Effects. .... 
The use of Tobacco, its effects on the System........ 
Innovation, entitled to a Full and Candid Hearing... 
Temperance, and Tight Lacing, Illustrated.......... 12 
Tobacco, its Use end Abuse. By Burdell........... 06 

A more complete Catalogue will be furnished to all who 
desire it, on personal application, or by letter. 

Fow ters anp Wetus have all works on Puonoerapny, 
at wholesale and retail. 

These works may be ordered in large or small quantities. 
They may be sent by express,or as freight, by railroad, 
steamships, sailing vessels, by stage or canal, to any city, 
town, or village in the United States, the Canadas, erany 
other place on the globe. 

Checks or drafts, for large amounts, on New York, Phila- 
delphia, or Boston, always preferred. We will pay the cost 
of exchange. 

When single copies of the above-named works are want- 
ed, the amount, iu postage stamps, small change, or bank 
notes, may be enclosed in a letter ‘and sent by muil to the 
publishers, who will forward the books by return post. 

All letters and other communications should be post-paid, 
and directed as follows :— 

FOWLERS AND WELLS, 131 Nassau-st., N. Y. 
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Aornts Wantep.—A few young men are wanted to can- 
vass for the American Phrenologicel and Water-Cure Jour- 
nals, and the Student. These works are universally popu- 
lar, and any one with a tulerable business capacity, cannot 
fail of doing « protitable business, We will also furnish 
—_— agents A. ~ our books, - the most liberal terms. 

or culars ress, id, 

es FOWLERS WELLS, 131 Nassau-st., N. Y. 





Porsam’s Patent Spaine Bepsreav.—Manufactured and 
for sale at his Bed Warerooins, 169 Fulton-st., New York, 
and 404 Washington-st., Boston. nev, 2. b. 





Paowoorapaic Acapemy.—Mr. T. C. Letanp has taken 
Class Rooms at 205 Broadway, over Brady’s Daguerreotype 
Gallery, where he is prepared to receive pupils for private 
instruction in Phonography, or in Classes, for any length 
of time from one week to six munths. Terms for six or 
twelve lessons, half a dollar a lesson; from one to six 
months, one hour every day, ten dollarsa month. The pupil 
will be d in practicing his own hand when not occu- 
pied with the teacher. 
the time agreed upon. Six lessons will advance a pupil so 
that he can acquire Phonography from text books ; and from 
three to six mouths will make him an accomplished and 
rapid writer, capable of fullowing a speaker with certainty 
and ease. Pupils admitted at all times, and subjected to no 
holidays nor vacations unless they choose it. 

Phonographic instruction books kept always for sale; 
and, fur one dollar, received post-paid, the requisite books, 
charts, &c., will be forwarded by express or mail to any 
part of the country. Thousands have learned the first prin- 
ciples of Phonography from bovks without the aid 

Subscriptions received for the “ Propagandist,” 
phic paper, edited by 8. P. Andrews, 


ow 
Terms, one dollar a year.—Nov. It. 
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Weser’s Anatomicat Attas or THe Aputt Human 
Bosy, NaTorat Size.-—W. Endicott & Co., No. 59 Beekman- 
street, N. Y., have lithographed and republishe:l from the 
original German edition (the only American edition) the 
eleven entire figures contained in purt first of the above- 
named well-known and valuable work, by Professor M. J. 
Weber, of the Royo! Prussian University Frepericx Wi- 
LiaM, at Bonn. iguees 1, K, and L, representihg the veins 
and arteries, are accurately colored from the original copy 
and the whole in sheets and portfolio at $15 per set, or 
mounted in the usual style of maps at $25 per set. nov. lt. 








Mr. Evitor:—Allow me to call the attention of your 
subscribers, and ally our merchants visiting New 
York, to one of the establishments in that city, in the 
Wholesale and Retail Clothing line. | mean that of Messrs. 
Bootu & Foster, at No. 27 Courtlandt-street. The writer 
of this can k from experience, for he has dealt with 
them as well as others, and may safely say that a better 
stock, complete in all the various departments of the trade, 
or more reasonable prices, and accommodating, gentleman- 
ly merchants, he has not met with anywhere. An elegant 
and fashionabie outfit in everything that belongs to a gen- 
tleman’s wardrobe may be obtained of them at least 40 or 
50 per cent below the usual prices, while the quality of 
their goods, and their make and style are unsurpassed by any. 

Messrs. Booth & Foster do a very large business, and have 
& most extensive and perfect assortment, so that Country 
Merchants, before purchasing their fall stock elsewhere, 
would do well to give them a call—and they will thank me 
for this advice. nov lt. 





Tae Famity Cincte anv Partor Annvat.—The first 
established (eleven years since) Mayazine of its kind in the 
United States. Two volumes a year. Monthly, each num- 
ber contains thirty-six octavo payes, is printed on good pa- 
per and new type, and contains a splendid Steel Pilate En- 
graving, a tine colored Flower or Wood-cut, and occasion- 
ally Music, Devorep To Faruers, Motuers, DaventTeRs- 
Sons, Apprentices, anD SeRvants. Our object is to ele- 
vate and enlarge the mind, to exalt and purify the svucial 
and moral feelings, and render the Home Circle holy, 
bapPys and useful. lt is our design, hereafter, to give a 
Premium to all agg Ly subscribers who pay in ad- 

ice. first is Sruart’s Wasuineton, 

on steel, 14 by 22 inches, said to be the best likeness of the 
Father of his Country ever published, an | should be in the 
nm of every American citizen. To those who have 
Teceived a portrait of Washington we offer “Curist’s 
Buxssine,” a beautiful Steel Print, about the size of Wash- 
ington, and a subject dear to all sects and creeds. AGxnts 
WantTep, of character, energy, and good address, through- 


fout the Union. Postmusters are authorized agents. 


TERMS, IN ADVANCE :—Single copies, one year, with Pre- 
mium, $1, or 12} cents a number; five copies, without 
Premium, $4; ten copies, $7 ; twenty copies, $12. 

Subscriptions with September and March 
numbers only. To secure the Magazine and Premiuin in- 
close $1, post-paid, to the office direct, Postage reduced to 
one cent a number under 500 miles, two cents over 500 and 
under 1,500 miles. Address, ot gs 

JAMES G. REED, Pu er, 140 Fulton-st.; N. Y. 





Noves Wuetter, Cranioscopist and Scientific and Prac- 
tical Ph lugist, has b permanently located at 265 
Washingtuon-street, Boston, where he is prepared to examine 
heads, describe ch » capabilities, disposition, and tal- 
ents, write out characters, and mark charts. Classes furmed 
to teach the Science of Phrenolugy and Cranioscopy. 

Books ror Save, on Phrenology, Physiology, Hydropathy, 
Electropathy, Magnetism, and Psychology. SusscRipTions 
received for the Phrenological Journal and the Water-Cure 
Journal, Orrice open Day and Evenine.—Nov. It. b. 











Buage’s Parent Fire-proor Paint.—The original and 
only genuine article that can be sold or used without in- 
fringing my Patent, and which, in a few months after ap- 
plied, turns to sLare or stone, forming acomplete ENAMEL 
OF COAT OF MAIL, Over whatever covered, bidding deflance 
to fire, water, or weather. it has now been in use over 
seven years, and where first applied is now like a stone. 

Look out for worTHLEss CouNTERFEITS, a8 scores of 
unprincipled persons are grinding up stone and various 
kinds of worthless stuff, and endeavoring to sell it as Fire- 
Proof Paint. I have recently commenced three suits against 
parties infringing my rights, and am determined to prose- 
cute every one | can detect. The genuine, either in dry 
Be hed at the General, Depot, 61 Pearterect, New York, 

Fens ew 
from the patentee, Wu. BLAKE. jy& 





To Pustisuers.—Wituam J. Baner, 201 W i1tiaM- 
Srreet, New Yor, invites the attention of Publishers 
and others, who are in want of Sterxeotypine, to his 
assortment of the NEWEST sTYLES OF TyPEs, and to his 
facilities generally, for doing work of ali kinds in the 


y line. They are thought to be 
i a Leys fe and every Kind of Bueree- 
typing, executed with the oct 24 


utmost prom ptness, 


82 Nassav-strReetT.—Boot-makers’ Union Association— 
boots, shoes, and gaiters at retail and wholesale prices. oly. 





Vapor Batus.—John Hanna, of 86 Forsyth-street (near 
Grand) N. Y., will administer Vapor Baths daily, from 9 
ote oo be in attendance to wait 
on —Nov. tf.b. 




















